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An Interim Report 


‘¢ [HE Churchill,” the Prime Minister pointed out 
in his speech on Wednesday, when talking of tanks, 
“can be either defensive or offensive.” The speech itself 
leaned somewhat in the former direction. Against the 
background of brilliantly good news from the battlefronts, 
which was its chief occasion, it seemed by contrast almost 
cautious and non-committal. 
_ No doubt deliberately, there was only a slight reflection 
in the speech of ‘the growing sense that the last grand 
climax is already at hand. Beyond repeating his belief 
that victory may perhaps come more quickly than was 
Mr Churchill attempted no analysis of the 
phase or the duration of the war, still less of the 
declaring the necessity for a Poland 
Russia, and for a friendly France to be included 
World Council of major Powers, in discussing 
Germany, he made no statement of policy 
elsewhere. Beyond a reference to Corporal 
odd conduct of strategy in the East, and a single 
sentence about mutual shooting, he paid no attention at all 
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to the critical state of Germany. 
It was in fact a routine news review. It was lit up 
- by Mr Churchill’s power of pointed phrase. 


ment ; but it contained nothing new or revealing—except 
for the expected announcement of Turkey’s circumspect 
break with the Axis. It was an interim report, and de- 
clared no dividend yet. Presumably, the Prime Minister 
made no promises or prophecies because he does not know 
himself what may happen next. In the drawer of his desk 
there is no doubt the Victory Speech all ready, but ke 


.dare not even quote from it until he is sure of the way. 


This is Mr Churchill’s habit and so far, through every 
ordeal, it has served the country well. Now, simultaneously 
with the striding forward of victory and peace, there is 
another ordeal. While bombardment with flying bombs 
(and possibly with rocket shells) goes on, it is not pos- 


sible for those under fire, and for their friends, to be fully 


comforted by even the best of news. Mr Churchill knows 
this. Possibly he argues that, so long as he cannot offer 
any prompt remission, 4,737 people killed in seven weeks, 
14,000 seriously injured, 17,000 houses destroyed and 
200,000 made uninhabitable, with another. 600,000 
damaged, do not provide the best context in which he can 
readily say “ Rejoice, for the war is being won.” Possibly 
he fears a relaxation of effort. Nevertheless, the war is 
being won. The bombardment may threaten very grievous 
happenings. But it has not altered the course of the war, 
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which is now set. Nor will it do so. This is 
a race in which we are now too far ahead to be caught, 
not a boxing match in which the fighter behind on points 
can win with a knock-out in the last round. 

It would be impossible, whatever the sobriety of his 
intentions, for any practised speaker or writer, or for any 
historian—and Mr Churchill is all three in the very 
highest degree—to fail to make a great and exciting story 
of irresistible success out of the mere facts of recent 
events. Everywhere and in every element, all our enemies 
are being progressively and decisively defeated: in the Far 
East where the downfall of “ that presumptuous Power ” 
is being hurried on; in Normandy where the “ great 
adventure” of invasion, superbly mounted and now 
pressed on, is going well; in Italy where an army of 
almost all the United Nations is “ cleansing” the Italian 
soil; above all, on the Eastern European front where 
the Russian forces have “ torn the guts out of the German 
army” and are about to tear’ the Reich itself. 

So true and so significant, indeed, is the tale of 
triumphs that Mr Churchill was able to sketch out on 
Wednesday that it is impossible not to wonder whether 
so much caution is still necessary. To offer blood, tears, 
toil and sweat, with an assurance of survival; when the 
only alternative was utter disaster, was bold and hearten- 
ing. To offer much the same mixture, four years later, 
when the most staggering successes are being won by the 
Allies, must seem disappointing. It is ‘peculiarly Mr 
Churchill’s own achievement that 1944 is very different 
from 1940. 


If Mr Churchill believes that the war in Europe (and 
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the bombardment) may still continue for a long time, it 
is his right and his duty to say so. But, in that case, it 
is probably needful also to say more, in order to explain 
doubts and reservations which’seem to conflict so much 
with the burden of every day’s news. Without such an 
explanation, and ee with the continuance vane 
perhaps the stepping -up of bombardment, many people on 
the Eouhaid their sixth year of war will understand. 
ably be puzzled. They want to know where they stand. 
Frustration and fatigue can be close companions. 

The time has come, in fact, to ask two questions, which 
go to the roots. The = s uscally & re a 
is reall pared, mentally, politi matically, 
for a possible quick end to the war. Are Mr Churchill 
and his Ministers and the Allies ready to cope, if need 
be, with the biggest “ windfall ” of all? Are they agreed on 
means to shake the tree, if possible to bring the windfall 
down? 

The second question is whether, if too much reiterated, 
the exhortation to “hold on until the end comes” goes 
on being the best guidance for le who have now all 
but won a most terrible war. It is after all the slogan that 
Corporal Hitler addresses to his own helpless and hope- 
less dependants. It may, of course, be that the Victory 
Speech itself will run: “We have gained the day. I 
think I can say, without boasting, that we have not 
acquitted ourselves without honour. But the hardest tasks 
and the longest trials are still before us.” Yet for us now, 
even with the echo of our earlier endurance again in ou: 
ears, may not this be a time for boasting to balance the 
new bombardment? 


Britain and Argentina 


N recent weeks the relations between the United States 
and Argentina have taken a turn for the worse. 

Ambassadors have been recalled, and formal statements 
of indictment and rebuttal have been issued in Wash- 
ington and Buenos Aires. There, for the moment, the 
official exchanges rest, but indignation is rising on both 
sides, and a school of thought that is strongly repre- 
sented both in Washington and in the American Press 
is urging economic sanctions, in which Great Britain 
would undoubtedly be pressed to join. 

Hitherto the British Government has closely followed 
the lead of the United States, Sir David Kelly, the British 
Ambassador, was recalled soon after Mr Armour. As the 
Prime Minister made clear on Wednesday, London 
deplores the political trends of the Farrell Gov 


ernment 
no less keenly than Washington. Indeed, the British have 


special reasons of their own for disliking the Farrell 
regime which, ever since its seizure of power in January, 
has adopted a hostile and provocative attitude towards 
British-owned enterprises in Argentina. On the score both 
of its domestic and of its international policies, the Farrell 
Government has made itself obnoxious. There is no cause 
for surprise in the fact that economic counter-measures 
have come up for discussion. 

_ But the desirability of such measures cannot be judged 
simply by the merits or defects of General Farrell and 
his crew of colonels. There are a number of other reasons’ 
which should give pause. The simplest and most com- 
pelling argument is that economic measures would be far 
more likely to confirm the Farrell regime in power than 
to remove it. There is quite enough evidence already to 
show that overt pressure from foreign countries has given 


General Farrell a popularity that he would probably other- 
would be a 


Wise not enjoy. —- this ‘ natural reaction 

im any country natidhal pride is certainl 

in Argentina than elsewhere. te oe 
Moreover, it is very probable that economic war would, 

at this stage, damage the United Nations more than it 


would hurt Argentina. Argentine meat and leather, not 


_ t© Mention such minor items 


as quebrach linseed 
are vital for Great Britain. On the . 


vulnerable, but there are already complaints that they are 
paid for only in pounds and dollars that cannot be spent. 
Imports are already greatly reduced ; domestic industries 
have been developed to meet many of the most urgent 
needs ; and other South American countries—not all of 
which could be induced effectively to join in the embargo 
—already supply more of Argentina’s imports than either 
the British Empire or the United States. Argentina has 
reserves and can wait until the not too distant end of 
the war in Europe, when all the hungry nations of that 
shattered continent will look to its vast stocks of food. 

Furthermore, there is the political objection that far- 
reaching economic sanctions against Argentina would be 
a flagrant departure from the practice of Britain and 
America in their dealings with other non-belligerents. 


land, Eire, Portugal or Turkey, and only a specific ban 
on one item, imposed for a special purpose, on Spain. 
The United States has only very late in the day made 
even a diplomatic move against Finland, which is actually 
at war with America’s allies. If so striking a discrimination 
were to be made against Argentina, the nationalist reaction 
in favour of General Farrell would be all the stronger. 
* 
Thus on an analysis of strictly immediate considera- 
tions, any proposal for coercive measures, if it were to be 
made, should be rejected. But it would be idle to deny 
i . There is no 
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been one of the main suppliers of cheap food for Britain’s 
industrial population. In return, it has been a valuable 
market for British goods, and a fertile ground for British 
capital—to the great benefit of both countries. Stable 
trading and investment relations are generally admitted to 
be an important factor in world peace. It is not in the 
interest of either Britain, Argentina or the larger Atlantic 
community that one of the most successful partnerships 
in economic history should be broken up. Britain is no 
longer one of those rich nations that can afford fits of 
uncaiculated ill temper. The gain must be counted against 
the loss; and in this case there would be an enormous 
loss for a very questionable gain. 

All this should be said, and said firmly, But, admittedly, 
it is at this point that the Americans tend to see the cloven 
hoof. Argentina is one of the tenderest spots in Anglo- 
American relations. To put the matter bluntly, each 
country finds it difficult to ayoid suspecting the other’s 
motives. In American eyes, the British influence in Argen- 
tina is suspected of being reactionary and anti-democratic, 
and British policy of being designed to exclude American 
trade, not by fair competition, but by bilateral discrimina- 
tions. In British eyes, American policy in Argentina is 
suspected of being moved less by the desire to defeat 
Hitler than by the desire to extend the influence of 
Washington from the northern half of South America to 
Cape Horn—in short, by a doubtless beneficent but none 
the less real imperialism. 

These British suspicions would no doubt, and no doubt 
correctly, be resented and disproved in Washington. But 
it is no less important that the American suspicions, some 
outspoken and some implied, should be brought into the 
open and dispelled. It may be that the social contacts of 
the British colony in Buenos Aires have been too exclu- 
sively with the landed and conservative interests—if so, 
it is British trade that has probably suffered most. There 
is certainly no ground for suspecting any British inter- 
vention in Argentine politics, and the conservative General 


_ Farrel is assuredly no lover of Britain. 
The more serious charge is that British policy forces ° 


Argentina to discriminate against American goods ; it is 
chiefly based on. the Runciman-Roca Agreement of 1933. 
But the circumstances of that Agreement should be re- 
membered. It was made at the bottom of the Great 
Depression, in the same year that the dollar was arbitrarily 
devalued and that Mr Roosevelt broke the World 
Economic Conference. It is to be hoped that such circum- 
stances will not recur and that such strong-arm methods 
will not again be necessary. But it would be the height 
of illusion to ignore manifest facts such as that Argentina 
is dependent on the British market, that Britain cannot 
buy without selling, and that Argentina, if it wishes to keep 
its markets, must play its part in making it possible for 


Britain to pay. The more valid criticism of the Runciman- 


oca Agreement is not that it took such steps as were 
necessary in those desperate times to underline this simple 


175 
logic, but that it put Britain’s bargaining position to un- 
progressive ends—for example, to the limiting of road 
competition with British-owned railways and to the push- 
ing of goods without much regard to their competitive 
merits. It is right that the plain argument of the facts 
should be brought home—although, let us hope, by 
gentler methods ; it is wrong that it should be used for 
the protection of inefficiency. 

In any case, if the charge is discrimination, let it lie 
against both sides. The President of the American Import- 
Export Bank has explained the terms on which loans 
are made to South American countries in these words: 

When technical assistance is required, it is a normal 
condition of our credits that the borrower shall first make 
satisfactory arrangements for the employment of Ameri- 
can engineers or other technicians qualified to see that 
the work is properly carried out. Our credits also provide 
that all machinery and materials not available in the 
country of the borrower shall be purchased or leased in 
the United States, and that such machinery and materials 
shall be transported in American ships. 

When Britain makes pounds available by the purchase of 
goods and claims a voice in the spending of those pounds, 
that is bilateralism «nd discrimination. When the United 
States makes dollars available by giving credits and claims 
a voice in the spending of those dollars, that is legitimate. 

This is the heart of the matter. The British are no 
enemies to the Pan-American idea. On the contrary, they 
were midwives to the Monroe Doctrine and, until recent 
decades, its main material support. It is only to the exclu- 
sive perversions of the Pan-American ideal which some- 
times emerge that the British—and incidentally the 
Argentines—object. Pan-America is, like the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, a co-operative association resting on 
consent. Within the Commonwealth, Canada resists the 
desire of other members to tighten the machinery of 
association, partly because it wishes to preserve untram- 
melled its special relation to the United States. Simi- 
larly, Argentina is not a complete adfierent of Pan-America, 
partly because it wishes to preserve its special relationship 
with Europe and with Britain. (There is not, of course, 
any other parallel between the positions of Canada and 
Argentina.) Nobody in Great Britain would argue that the 
United States should be asked to put pressure on Canada 
in the interests of Commonwealth solidarity. Similarly, it 
would be unprofitable to expect Great Britain to join in 
compelling Argentina to take a different view of its Pan- 
American obligations. 

Special security arrangements and regionalisms of all 
kinds exist, in a democratic world, only if they are volun- 
tary. Of their nature, they cannot be exclusive and will 
tend to be untidy. It would be a tragedy if the “ untidi- 
ness” of Argentina were to inhibit cordial Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, or of joint attempts to tidy up the situation 
were to result in Argentina’s violent self-exclusion from 
the general community of Atlantic states or to delay its 
return to a democratic and liberal form of government. 
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The Health 


HE Government’s appeal for a full public discussion 

of its pro for a National Health Service has 
produced gratifying results. Not all of the six months’ dis- 
cussion has been relevant. The acute _ interest 
which everyone has in matters of health has stimulated 
the expression of views on much wider issues than those 
raised in the White Paper. Health policy has been the 
starting-point for numerous rambles in political theory. 

But the discussions have already done positive good. 
They have established beyond all doubt that the principle 
of a national health service will have the support of all 

litical parties. It is clear, too, now that the dust raised 
} a reactionary and rough-riding section of the medical 
profession has settled, that the objectives at any rate of 
a National Health Service are approved by the doctors ; 
this, side by side with a multitude of objections in detail 
to the Government’s actual proposals, has been ascertained 
by the inquiry of the British Medical Association into 
doctors’ views. From the welter of opinion and comment 
it is now possible to pin-point the main items of 
disputation. 

Many interests are involved in the present jerry-built 
structure of the nation’s health services. They arise from 
a division of responsibility among numerous organisations 
—the medical profession, the voluntary hospitals, the local 
authorities and Whitehall. But the interests of all but the 
consumer of medical care and attention (that is, the 
ordinary citizen) are ancillary. The aim of the White 
Paper is clear—to establish a National Health Service 
which will provide for everyone all the medical advice, 
treatment and care they may require. Many critics have 
overlooked this primary aim. They have imagined that 
the White Paper is designed either to reform the medical 
profession or to make the first sallies in the tremendous 
task of recasting local government. 

The chief critics of the Government’s scheme have 
been found in the ranks of the doctors. They are not 
opposed to the aims of the White Paper—only to some 
of the means; and it is essential that their arguments 
should be carefully weighed, since the full co-operation 
of the medical profession is indispensable to the success 
of the scheme. The public’s attention to these arguments 
has been distracted by the persistent sniping attacks of 
those who see in the White Paper the work of political 
extremists and a challenge to their vested interests. Pro- 
vided that the doctors confine their criticism to “ the 
question of how and in what form” (for, as Mr Willink 
has said, “there is no question of whether”), the public 
would be advised to give it as much attention as they 
would to advice at the bed-side. 


* 
A leading article in the British Medical Journal (July 
8th) puts the doctors’ fear in this way: 
At the risk of distorting the position by summarising it 
briefly, we would say this fear is for the loss of professional 


freedom and the recasting of the medical services accord- 
ing to political dictate. 


Is this fear justified? The doctor’s conception of free- 


economic position. But this is a matter of real, perha 
dominant, im : the uneasiness of the general 
practitioner is due very largely to doubts about his future 
ug eter ‘i 

uS 18 Not to suggest that the doctor is activated solel 
or primarily by motives of self-interest. No walla 
richer in examples of selfless devotion to cause of 
sader the ncaa pee doctor, is human. Tt is true that 
under r system freedom is largely illusory. 
Nominally his own master, he is neverthelent coeu vs i 
hard-earned leisure, at the command of anyone who 
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Controversy 


twopence for a telephone call. It is claimed that he is 
free to buy a practice of the kind and in the place that 
he chooses: but the heavy initial expenses of establishment 
set definite limits to this freedom. From the first, in 
probably an appreciable majority of cases, he is over- 
worked because, through indebtedness, he is driven to 
increase “ turnover ” of patients to a figure with which he 
must find it hard to cope -efficiently. His hours are, 
generally, long and irregular. He must always provide his 
own old age pension. Moreover, as Professor Mackintosh 
has pointed out, 
the general practitioner may be the servant of a 
number of different authorities, with varying responsi- 
bilities to each. He may receive instructions from a local 
authority, an insurance committee, the Ministry of 

Health and other voluntary or statutory bodies, accord- 

ing to the nature of his appointments. 

That is the extent of the doctor’s present freedom ; 
and it is certain that the White Paper proposals could 
greatly improve his working conditions. But would they 
bring him in sufficient money to enable him to live at the 
necessary and accustomed standard? This is at the bottom 
of his anxiety about future status. G.P. or consultant, 
he wants to know, very reasonably, what he will be paid. 
Until he knows this, he cannot tell whether conditions in 
the National Service will really be better than his present 
somewhat unreal and very onerous freedom. 

There is, however, another reason for the doctor’s 
uneasiness about his status. He fears that employment 
under a salaried State service would be accompanied by 
loss of prestige. It is a regrettable fact that salaried public 
service does not, in this country, always command the 
respect or reward that it deserves. The doctor’s status, 


. like that of most professional men, is partly real and 


y fictitious. The real element is the public’s 
or his skill and humanitarian labours: the fictitious 
element is the conventional halo with which the public 
seems to invest all who are paid by fee. In the future the 
doctor’s prestige will reflect the degree of success attained 
by the new Health Services. 


But, on balance, a clear statement by the Government 
of the probable scale of salaries under the White Paper 
scheme would do more than anything else to allay the 
fears of the medical profession. There is an element of 
unreality about a controversy which is confined solely to 
matters of high principle and ideals. It would be diplo- 
matic to discuss brass tacks for a while. 


* 


The doctors’ second cause for alarm (according to the 
British Medical Fournal) is chat the health services will 
be recast “according to political dictate.” The phrase 
covers a multitude of ints—that the doctors will te 
subjected to control by local authorities ; that they will be 
caught up in the trammels of officialdom, and will suffer 
unwarranted interference in scientific and professional 
matters. Some of these fears are groundless, and there 
will be little sympathy for the doctors if they protest too 
vehemently: but, as the PEP broadsheet, “ Medical Care 
for Citizens,” has indicated, the doctors’ suspicions are 


* not without substance: 


Inflexible and pettifogging lay control of doctors, out- 
of-date methods of appointing and promoting hospital 
medical staffs, narrow-mindedness and lack of imagina- 
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Council’s permission before publishing papers even of a 
purely medical character, and they do not often invite 
expert technical advice from practising doctors. , , , 


e airing of such grievances, which are legitimate, 
aan quicken the demand for a radical overhaul of the 
machinery of local government. But the new medical ser- 
vice cannot be held up until such reform is instituted, 
and in the meantime, some compromise, some “ make do 
and mend,” is inevitable. It does not follow that the precise 
compromise suggested’ in the White Paper—that is, 
administration by Joint Boards formed from local authori- 
ties and advised by Local Health Service Councils—will 
be acceptable. The doctors reject by an enormous majority 
the principle of local authority control ; and it has also 
been suggested in The Economist that, for financial 
reasons quite unconnected with medical matters, it may 
be necessary to relieve the local authorities of the burden 
they now carry in respect of health services. For these 
two reasons, the scheme will inevitably have to be revised 
in the direction of more national control and less local 
authority control. A completely national solution is the 
ideal. But opposition from the local authority is likely to 
be as effective in blocking it as opposition from the doctors 
would be in blocking a completely local scheme. If action 
is to be taken quickly, it can only be by some form of 
compromise. 


The doctors hold that medicine should be free from 
politics, but it is obvious that unless the state intends to 
abrogate all responsibility for the nation’s health, politics 
—in the broad sense of the word—must enter into medi- 
cine. At present social justice in the field of health does 
not exist. The new medical service is a natural corollary 
of progressive action in the fields of housing, education 
and insurance. As such it is very obviously 2 political 
issue. When the British Medical Fournal confesses that 
the profession as a whole feels apprehensive about any 
project that has the blessing of a particular political party ; 
when it says that the change of heart at the Ministry of 
Health is a serious prognosis “ if the change is an enlarge- 


177 
ment to the left ’"—then it is entering the political lists 
with a vengeance. If the doctors want to concentrate on 
medical science they should be glad to be relieved of 
administrative burdens. But their proposals that members 
of the Central Advisory Council should be elected bv 
the BMA instead of being appointed by the Minister “ in 
consultation with the profession,” and that the powers of 
the regional joint boards should be advisory and not 
executive, might mean that health services would be con- 
trolled from Tavistock House rather than from Whitehall. 

But when the doctors stress the fact that “ housing, 
nutrition and satisfactory employment on a living wage 
with special safeguards against economic disaster ” have 
more to do with public health than the framing of new 
medical services, they are right ; they are admitting that 
the health services are matters of social policy which 
concern the layman as deeply as the medical profession. 
The White Paper offers the. doctors full opportunity to 
co-operate in the provision of a national health service. 
In their professional and advisory capacities they remain 
the king-pins of the service. But the consumer’s supremacy 
“in all business arrangements ” is a democratic principle 
that cannot be challenged. 

It is natural enough that a profession that has suffered 
in the past from “ inflexible and pettifogging lay control ” 
should view an extension of state control with some alarm. 
But the health services are not the only sufferers in this 
respect. Their administrative defects are repeated in 
every department of social organisation. They are the 
growing pains of true democracy. The answer is not to 
be found in a departure from the democratic principle 
in favour of some form of syndicalist or technocratic 
government, but in fuller co-operation and the rational 
integration of existing services. The problem is to pro- 
vide equal access for all regardless of means to the 
country’s reseurces of medical skill and equipment. It is 
essential that this skill should be properly rewarded and 
properly used in its new national duties. But this is only 
part of the solution, and the crucial necessity is to see 
that the preblem itself is not lost sight of. 


Land Reform in Poland 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, in the summer of 1920, 

when the Red Army was advancing on Warsaw, a 
provisional Polish Soviet Government was set up at 
Bialystok, with Felix Dzerzhynski and Karl Radek at its 
head. In Warsaw a Government of National Unity was 
formed, headed by the leader of the Peasant Party, Witos, 
and by the Socialist leader Daszynski. 

The fate of the newly born Polish Republic was at 
stake. Both claimants realised that the antagonism 
between the semi-feudal landlords and the mass of land- 
less peasants and smallholders was the central issue in 
Poland’s social and political life. Both sued for the sup- 
port of the try. From Bialystok, Dzerzhynski and 
Radek i a manifesto in which they announced the 
ae of the Polish landlords ; but, at notin 

me, they appealed to the peasants not to touch the 
landlords’ property and land and not to share them out 
among themselves ; they announced that the large estates 
would be transferred to state ownership and managed as 
socialised property. 

In Warsaw the Prime Minister, Witos, made a solemn 
Promise to the ts that, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the Polish-Soviet war, the large estates would 
be split up and distributed among smallholders. At tlie 
appear as the fiends of the geamantry, Bur while the pro 

pear as i the peasantry. But while the pro- 
visional Communist Goviseioets spoke with the language 
of collectivism which was incomprehensible to the mass 
of smallholders 


has now been established under Soviet auspices at Chelm 
has not repeated the collectivist appeal made by the 
would-be Soviet Government of 1920. Its first step has 
been to initiate a radical land reform under which large 
estates over 50 or in some provinces 100 hectares (125 
and 250 acres, respectively) are to be distributed to 
holders of less than five hectares of land. A few days 
after the Committee’s proclamation, the Vice-Premier and 
acting Prime Minister of the Polish Government in 
London, M. Kwapinski, stated in a broadcast to Poland 
that the Polish Government here had prepared an ident- 
cal scheme. 

The significance of these appeals to the Polish peasantry 
will best be understood in the light of the history of land 
reform in Poland in the inter-war years. The promise of 
a radical reform made in the middle of the Polish Soviet 
war in 1920 was only very partially kept. The opposition 
of the great landowning interests in the Polish Diet 
proved a formidable obstacle in the early twenties. 

Two basic Acts en Land Reform were passed, one in 
1921 and the other in 1925. The former provided for the 
distribution among the peasants of estates of more than 
100 hectares. The latter raised the maximum to 300 hec- 
tares. Both Acts provided for relatively high compensation 
to the landowners. Because of this the reform failed to 
achieve its main objective. It could not satisfy the “ hunger 
for land” of the landless peasants and smallholders who 
were unable to pay for it. The main beneficiaries of the 
reform were well-to-do peasants. 

Between 1920 and 1925 the peasant movement became 
utterly split over this issue. Three peasant parties fought 
each other with the utmost sore the — oa 

iast Party (named after Poland’s first peasamt dynasty) ; 
in uk Say of Liberation ; and the radical Peasant 
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Party. Later on a strong extreme Left peasant party 
emerged called the Independent Peasant Party. 

The disappointment of the countryside with the slow 
tempo and the wrong application of the land reforms was 


perhaps the chief cause of the early disintegration of 


parliamentary democracy in Poland. The multitude of 
peasant parties in the Diet allowed no Government to 
count on a stable parliamentary majority. For a time the 
peasants blamed parliamentary rule itself for the failure 
of the land reforms. 

When Pilsudski staged his anti-parliamentary coup 
d’état in 1926 he was supported by the most influential 
and radical peasant party of the time—the Party of Libera- 
tion. Though Pilsudski did not commit himself to any 
specific promises about land, his thunderings against the 
“moral corruption” of the parliamentary government 
undoubtedly led the peasants to expect that he would 
speed up the reform. But shortly after he had gained 
power, Pilsudski concluded his famous Nieswiez Agree- 
ment v..th the landed aristocracy, with the result that, in 
the years of his dictatorship,.the pace of land reform 
became even slower than before. The great landlords 
were heavily subsidised and protected by the state. In 
1930 the various peasant movements reunited into a 
single peasant party, the party that is now headed by 
M. Mikolajczyk. 

In the course of nearly two decades the total area 
transferred to small and medium size holdings was 
2,500,000 hectares; that is, not much less than a quarter 
of the area that poor peasants in the whole of 
Poland would now receive under the schemes an- 
nounced by both the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation and the Polish Government in London. The 
large estates in Eastern and Central Poland could not 
even claim for themselves the economic merits which 
large estates can elsewhere. Except in Western Poland, 
their agricultural technique is usually almost as primitive 
as the technique of the small peasant economy. This can 
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be seen from a comparison of the yields per hectare 9; 
the main cereals in the Polish grain-producing ruraj 
economy. The differences between average yields and the 
yields on holdings below. 50 hectares were almos: 
negligible. 

Yretps Per HEcTARE 1N 1937 IN QUINTALS 


Holdings 


of less than 
Average 50 Hectares 
SUOOE i cis otk wna een - 11-4 li-1 
VO bi buenos taxcens ae 9-6 
OO RRA EO 11-1 10 -4 
CR Fa oa ca eee ch 10 -2 9-9 
Petebeee iss oa 6 0 . 135 132 
Sugar Beet .......5:- 221 199 


In the course of a quarter of a century the yield per 
hectare remained on the whole stationary and the area 
cultivated increased only very little. The important excep- 
tion was Western Poland. There the large estate was a 
factor of technical progress in agriculture, and there, too, 
the peasants’ “ hunger for land” was at any rate not 
acute, since there were only few tiny and independent 
holdings in those parts of Poland. Significantly, the 
scheme of reform proclaimed by the Polish Committee 
of Liberation puts the maximum size of a landed estate 
in those provinces at 100 hectares, instead of the 50 hec- 
tares set for the rest of Poland 


* 


Though both the Polish Government in London and 
the Polish National Committee have now formally com- 
mitted themselves to almost the same land policy, there 
can be no doubt that the Committee has gained an impor- 
tant start, apart from other, chiefly military, advantages 
it enjoys. No doubt the mass of Polish peasants would 
feel that their acquisitions would be more secure if they 
were obtained in a legally irreproachable way—that is 
through the authority of the legitimate Polish Govern- 
ment. But, on the other hand, there is a difference between 
the promise of a reform to be carried out in the future 
and an actual reform which is to be carried out without 
delay in liberated areas. The experience of the inter-war 
years has made the Polish peasantry suspicious of general 
promises and benevolent assurances. 

The present situation in Poland is to some extent 
reminiscent of the position in Russia in 1917. In Russia, 
too, it was the democratic peasant party of the Social 
Revolutionaries that conceived schemes for the distribu- 
tion of large estates among the peasants, while the 
Bolshevik Party propagated a collectivist system of farm- 
ing. But, in 1917, the Social Revolutionaries were unable 
to carry out their own schemes, and the Bolsheviks stole 
their thunder and distributed the land among the peasants. 
Chernov, the author of the programme for distributing 
land, went into exile, while Lenin executed his ideas. 


In the various stages of Polish history, social and the 


national issues have tragically clashed. Most of the pro- 
gressive reforms in Poland, because of the weakness of 
Poland’s own progressive forces, were carried out by 
foreign invaders. Napoleon, Austrian Emperors, Prussian 
Kings, and Russian Tsars abolished chattel slavery and 
serfdom in ‘various parts of Poland, while the Polish 
nobility, always late with internal reforms, fought 
heroically for their country’s independence. It was 
Poland’s tragedy that, in those struggles for independence, 
the peasantry remained either apathetic or hostile to the 
patriotic leaders. The great Polish insurrection of 1863 
and 1864 was decisively defeated when in 1864 Alexander 
II decided to extend the Act of Emancipation to the Polish 
peasantry. The freed Polish peasants then delivered the 
sees for Poland into the hands of their Russian bene- 
actors. 

Is Marshal Stalin, perhaps following in the foosteps of 
his Imperial predecessor? It would be a mistake to over- 
look the fact that the Polish peasantry is now incomparably 
more consci itically and nationally—than it was 
eighty years ago when it had just been emancipated from 
serfdom. Its hunger for land is certainly genuine ; but 
so-probably is its thirst for political freedom and nationa: 
indevendence. ‘ 
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NOTES OF 


Turkey Breaks with Germany 


The Turkish decision to break off political and 
economic relations with Germany, announced by Mr 
Churchill to Parliament on Wednesday, will not at this stage 
have very much direct effect on the war. The area of opera- 
tions has moved away from the Aegean and, in any case, the 
Turkish break is “not a decision for war.” For some time 
past, the Germans have been able to get only a trickle of 
supplies across the disrupted Balkan railways and the mined 
waters of the Black Sea. The trade break will be only a 
trifling embarrassment. The Turkish decision will have 
important consequences only if it helps to spur on 
Germany’s Balkan satellites to an attempt to get out of the 
war. Then, indeed, Turkey’s action might be the signal for a 
quick political and military collapse of Germany’s Balkan 
power. Another possibility would be a German or Bulgarian 
attack. Yet this is unlikely in view of Bulgaria’s record’ and 
Germany’s weakness. The question remains why, when their 
refusal to break with Germany was so determined in the 
early part of this year, the Turks have so quickly passed to a 
radical and opposite decision. The answer lies partly with 
the pressure of external events—the vast Russian advances, 
the Second Front, the first signs of internal disintegration in 
Germany. All these point to the Nazis’ imminent defeat. And 
these portents have in their turn worked a revolution in 
Turkey’s internal affairs. Until June, M. Menemenjoglu had 
powerful support in the Cabinet and the High Command for 
a policy of caution and wait-and-see. The anxiety of the 
President to take a more active Allied line was overridden. 
Events have forced M. Menemenjoglu from office, and with 


— went the last resistance to open support to the United 
Nations, 


* we -* 


President Ryti Resigns 


It was President Ryti who, late in June, pledged the 
Germans that Finland would make no separate peace with 
Russia without German consent. Thus, so long as he 
remained President, it could be argued that, constitutionally, 
nothing could be done to alter the pledge. Now the first 
public reaction in Finland to the attempt on Hitler’s life 
and to the complete German military debacle in the Baltic is 
the resignation of President Ryti, and Marshal Mannerheim’s 
acceptance of the office in his stead. It is significant that 
the Finnish Diet, which was not consulted over the deal 
with Germany, considered the new situation, and as a 
result of these deliberations called on the Marshal. In 
June he was numbered among those in favour of peace with 
Russia, and it was also widely believed that he would be 
acceptable to the Kremlin. Mr Linkomies’ Government will, 
It appears, resign, and his successor is likely to be drawn 
from the Socialist and trade union circles who have most 
violently criticised the Ryti pledge. Thus the way at last 
Seems clear to separate negotiations between Russia and 
Finland. It is believed that on the Russian side the Soviet 
Government will still offer approximately the same terms 
as it did in March and June, although the indemnity may 
be heavier. The reports from Sweden of extensive German 
troop withdrawals from Finland suggest that one of the 


chief physical obstacles to a Finnish armistice may now be 
removed, 


* * . * 


The People’s Representatives 


C The Speaker’s Conference on Electoral Reform, with its 
Anservative majority (in accordance with the composi- 
ton of the House of Commons), has in effect passed a vote 
of censure on (mainly) the Conservative Party. This is the 
implication of the letter sent to Mr Churchill by the Con- 
ference last week. Two points are made: 
I. It is to be de ted “that a tive or adopted 
Parliamentary candidate or a Member of Parliament should 
give any substantial donation or contribution to any charitable, 


social or eas . : 

charitable fund aeons i tbe <cometinosncy oF 80 any 
+ Conference regards with disapproval “the direct 
cr indirect payment or promise of payment of substantial 
«ontributions or annual subscriptions to party organisations 


THE WEEK 


imciuding local party organisations) designed to influence 

the action of such organisations in selecting any particular 

individual as a Parliamentary candidate.” 
The translation of these principles into practice would be 
revolutionary, and most beneficial. Inevitably in the British 
two-party system, electors vote not for men or measures, but 
in the main for parties and leaders: they vote for this 
possible Prime Minister and Government, and against that 
Prime Minister and Government. The quality of both candi- 
dates and Mps is almost wholly in the hands of party 
administrators—who, as things are, signally fail even to 
attempt to select the best men (and women) for the job. 


we * * 


Advice or Instructions ? 


In the case of the Conservative party, candidates for 
Parliament must usually be able to pay for their electoral 
organisation and their election expenses, as well as making 
donations to charities and local activities. It has been calcu- 
lated that the qualifying payment to be a candidate may run 
from £1,500 a year to as much as £3,000. These proposals of 
the conference are only the.expression of an opinion—unlike 
the recommendathion that the legal maximum scale of candi- 
dates’ expenses (including all fees to agents) should be 
reduced to £450, plus 1d. per elector in boroughs and 14d. 
per elector in counties. Unless the Conservative party 
chooses to find another source of finance, such as the collec- 
tion of weekly pennies from supporters, these views will 
be ignored. If this happens, the next Parliaments will be no 
better in quality than their predecessors—for the Labour 
party’s preference for senior trade unionists in all their 
“ safe” seats is as hostile to talent and energy as the Con- 
servative money test. It is of the gravest importance that the 
Prime Minister, after having received this very striking 
recommendation from the spokesmen of Parliament itself, 
should ask whether these principles, too, can not be made, in 
part at least, a matter of law and legal enforcement. After all, 
these proposed limitations on interested spending simply 
reflect a healthy broadening of view, with time, about what 
is tantamount to bribery and what is not. And Mr Churchill 
is leader of the Conservative party. 


* * * 


Indian Meeting 


It is a step forward that Mr Jinnah, with the approval 
of the Moslem League of which he is the leader, should 
have agreed to meet Mr Gandhi for discussions on 
the political future of India, Too much should not be 
expected from the meeting of these two most agile poli- 
ticians ; but at least the position should be made somewhat 
clearer. At present the chances of an agreement between the 
Congress and the Moslem League, the two chief Indian 
parties, are extremely obscure. With one breath, Mr Gandhi 
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has seemed to accept Pakistan, or the separate and inde- 
pendent government of Moslem provinces; with another 


-he has appeared to condemn it, as he always did in the past. 


Mr Jinnah, too, has given little guide to his real intentions. 
In a speech a week ago, though he had’ agreed to talk with 
Mr Gandhi (in mid-August), he severely criticised Mr 
Gandhi’s latest “ proposals.” Nevertheless, there are hopeful 
signs in the uncertain scene. There can be little doubt that 
the two politicians have decided that they must meet and 
talk partly, at any rate, because they are afraid of their 
thunder being stolen. Events, both economic and political, 
were threatening to leave them behind. 


* . * 
The British Role 


- The Viceroy and British Government have wisely 
sponsored the starting of plans for economic reconstruction. 
They have the big industrialists. who really dominate the 
Congress party, with them on this line of policy. They are 
addressing themselves to India’s most obvious and most 
pressing need. There is, moreover, a widespread desire 
among moderate Indian opinion—represented chiefly by Mr 
Rajagopalachari, whose triumph it will be to have brought 
Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah together at last—to undo the 
failure of two years ago, when the collapse of the Cripps 
Mission left all the Indian politicians on the wrong foot. 
All this seems to have caused both Mr Gandhi and Mr 
Jinnah to think again; and it was this sense of a new 
opportunity that caused Parliament in last week’s debate 
to press for every help from the British authorities towards 
an agreement among the Indian leaders. The Government 
was no doubt right to sayin reply that there is very little 
more that Ministers or the Viceroy can do, on the politica] 
side, until at least the germ of an Indian agreement is shown 
to exist. After all, the Cripps offer of progressive independ- 
ence still stands. But it is also true that the pursuit of 
economic advancement without an advance towards political 
independence would almost certainly prove a false trail, 
essential though the former is. Mr Birla, of the Congress 
industrialists, has pointed this out. At least, it is necessary for 
the British authorities to make plain that they are placing no 
obstacles in the way of the widest possible discussions. 


x * x 
Post-War Wealth 


The fifth Bulletin of the Tory Reform Committee, the 
authors of which are Sir Alfred Beit and Mr Hugh Molson, 
sets out to tread the delicate middle path between those who 
say that the country cannot afford schemes of social] reform 
and those who say that it can afford the sun, the moon and 
the stars. This task the authors accomplish by the fashion- 
able, and wholly correct, method of national income esti- 
mates. Their figures can be summarised in the following 
table, of which the first column is the official estimates for 
1938, the second is The Economist’s estimates for 1943 at 
1938 prices, and the third isthe authors’ estimates of mini- 
mum expenditure in a post-war year, also at 1938 prices: 


1938 1943 Post-war 
(Z (millions of 
_ million) 1938 pounds) 
Government expenditure .. 837 3,840 1,250 
Private expenditure on con- 
SUMPTION . «pus 67s 5 Kes 4,138 3,270 4,100 
Private net investment at 
MUNN 5 dabems ceded sbi ces 305 —95 550 
Public and private net in- 
| vestment abroad ....... —55 —485 150 
National expenditure. ..... 5,225 6,530 6,050 


The third column seems to be on the low side. The figure 
‘for government expenditure covers, of course, only govern- 
ment expenditure on goods and services, and therefore ex- 
cludes transfer payments such as interest on the national 
debt or social services. Even so, am increase of £400 
millions is small in view of all the commitments already 
Gales pele authors are certainly right in holding that. it 


| tically impossible to depress the rate of con- 
‘sumption below the pre-war level ; y they are over- 
Optimistic in thinking that it can be at that level. The 
.imcrease in domestic investment is i 


ie . y, and 
‘since “net investment abroad” includes any steps taken 
: to reduce war-indebtedness, as well as to replenish depleted 
‘eserves, the figure of {150 million is also not ex- 
“cessive. The question is whether the post-war national 
| imcome will be large enough to i i 
, thig minimum expenditure of £ 
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million more than that of 1938. This would bring it to 
£6,225 million. The margin is small, particularly since the 
expenditure is under-estimated. But, even so, the figure 
suggested for income requires some optimistic assumptions. 
It is 19 per cent above the pre-war figure and only 5 per 
cent above the war-time peak. It assumes an increase in 
average individual productivity since 1938 of about 10 per 
cent, combined with a reduction of unemployment to 5 per 
cent of the insured population. The immediate prospect js 
thus certainly no rosier, and possibly less favourable, than 
the authors make out. 


The pamphlet also gives some figures bearing upon the 
post-war Budget. The first approach to the expenditure 
side is as follows :— 


£ ma. 

1938 expenditure ,..........ccsccccscccseses 1,068 
Inc. in cost of national debt.................. 285 
»» MM War PENSIONS ........ cece cece ceees 100 
» cost of fighting services.............+.-5- 250 
ga: : CGR OE CEMODRION 66.5 556 cic vo cobs ves eeeeres 102 
5 ME OE Es anon ts $099 CRShER ORES. OHS 80 
» cost of social insurance ............----+. 86 
BONE) £505 oe ono go es ch KS 1,971 


These estimates are, again, possibly on the low side. More- 
over, the total does not include any allowance for increases 
in other expenditure consequent upon the general increase 
in the price-level. On the revenue side, the authors say 
that “it seems unlikely that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will dispose of a revenue of more than {£2,000 
millions after the war,” but since they do not state what 
change in the level of prices they envisage, it is not easy to 
check the figure. It is certain, however, that the post-war 
budgetary problem will be a severe headache to the 
country. It is not easy to strike the exact mean between irre- 
sponsible profligacy and defeatism in these matters. There 
will be some margin of resources ; but it may well be that 
the margin is already more than fully mortgaged. 


& * * 
Accomplished Facts in Moscow 


The Polish Prime Minister is making a last minute 
attempt to reach an agreement with Russia. He has gone 
to Moscow to negotiate with Marshal Stalin personally, 


and to tell him that the Polish Government accepts the 


Curzon line as a temporary boundary between Poland and 
Russia, with the proviso that the final drawing of the fron- 
tier should be postponed until after the war. On the terri- 
torial issue, Moscow has demanded from the Poles nothing 
more than this ; and had the conflict been confined to this 
point only, agreement would have been an accomplished 
fact by now. But the field of controversy has disastrously 
widened. The Soviet Government has recognised the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation as the temporary adminis- 
tration in Poland. The question must be asked whether, under 
the circumstances, Marshal Stalin is still prepared to deal 
with M. Mikolajczyk, not merely as the leader of the Polish 
Peasant Party, but as the head of the legitimate Polish 
Government recognised by the other Allies. The Polish 
Government is ready to return to Warsaw as soon as pos- 
sible and to reconstruct itself so as to include some members 
of the Committee. What the Committee is probably pre- 
pared to do is to include some members of the Polish 
Government, but to retain its position as the recognised 
authority in Poland. The conflict goes deeper than it might 
perhaps appear, because it now involves nothing less than 
Poland’s sovereignty and independence. When M. Miko- 
lajczyk arrived in Moscow on Monday last, he found the 
auguries there not at all promising. The Soviet press greeted 
him with polemical salvoes against his “Government of 
usurpers ”; and on the same day the Soviet Government and 
the Polish Committee of Liberation exchanged diplomatic 
envoys. (The Committee’s diplomatic envoy with the Soviet 
30 ent is M. i, a prominent Pilsudskist pub- 
licist who, ten years ago, had the dubious merit of being 
first to demand concentration camps for the democratic 
opposition in Poland.) The accomplished facts seem to be 
piling up in Moscow into a formidable obstacle to recon- 


* * * 


‘‘ Trotskyite’”’ Ghost in the Epirus ? 
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. the ELAS, with the other partisan forces. They 
np refuse to join the Greek Government on the conditions 
Ton by the Lebanon Conference last May. It is in- 
— to note that a Russian military mission has now 
ana in the Greek méuntains. A report from Cairo says 
on™ jective is to draw into line the recalcitrant 

am eS ae rule the EAM detachments. 

Whether this is really so cannot yet be ascertained, though 
+ ig known that M. Papandreou has had some support in 
 Middie East from Soviet representatives. “ Recalcitrant 
7 unism ” used to be pretty strong in Greece some 
a Its spokesmen, who labelled themselves curi- 
er as “ Archivo-Marxists,” gave many headaches to the 
sania of the Communist International in Moscow. Under 
the Metaxas regime the “ Archivo-Marxists” were wiped 
out by police repression ; and it seems somewhat doubtful 
whether the same movement has now been able to re- 
emerge and to sway the Greek guerillas. But it is quite 
possible that some such unorthodox Communist tendency 
may have established itself among the “men of the moun- 
tains ” firmly enough to oppose the Lebanon Agreement and 
to reject any conciliation with the dynasty. If so, then the 
Russian military mission in Greece will be confronted with 
a task which may be as much political as military. The 
Mission has come to Greece with an increased moral and 
political prestige derived from the victories of Russian 
armies. This will probably strengthen its hands in laying the 
“ Trotskyite ” ghost in the Epirus. 


x * * 


The Maquis Again 


¢ latest communiqué on the activities of the French 
jae the Interior issued from Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters states that re 
ivities of the uis, who have provi a constant 
— a panes oe are now forcing the Germans to 
employ considerable strength in repressive measures. 
In the Vercors area, the Germans were compelled to use 
artillery, aircraft and paratroops in a fifty-six hour battle 
against the French guerillas. Heavy fighting continues in 
Central France and the steady offensive against all the 
German lines and methods of communication has been 
maintained. All this costs the Maquis a heavy price in 
lives and equipment, and the evidence reaching Algiers 
points to serious deficiencies in weapons and _. 
M. Grenier, the Commissar for Air, thrust the issue 0 
supplies to the fore in a speech to the Assembly in which 
he called the under-equipment of the Maquis “a veritable 
crime against France” and laid the blame squarely on 
Allied Supreme Headquarters. asi 
In vain have I attempted to obtain . . . an authorisation 
for French aircraft to : ate against the Germans in support 
of French patriots attacked by German armoured cars. Today 
I publicly refuse to bear any responsibility in the matter. 
This is a serious statement. If the Allies’ air superiority 
rested on a very narrow margin, the decision to withhold 
aircraft might be justified. But their superiority 1s absolute 
and overwhelming. Guerilla fighting is, much more than 
regular fighting, a matter of morale. A few aircraft over 
the Maquis means far more than the same number circling 
the “official” battlefield. And their absence will rankle for 
long among the Allies’ best friends in France as a betrayal 
in the hour of need. : 


* * * 
Accidents Will Happen 


The regrettable oversight of the Home Secretary’s de- 
partment in tallio to lay the National Fire Service Regu- 
lations before Parliament has now been formally repaired. 
Mr Morrison followed up last week’s expressions of regret 
and apology by placing the Indemnity Bill before the House 
¢ Commons on Tuesday. The - merely pooded oa 

€ regulations should operate in the same way 

had been through the proper procedure. This act of con- 
stitutional ion is more, however, than a mere for- 
mality. Obviously, there was never any doubt that Parlia- 
ment would do what the Cabinet wished. Nor does it seem 
likely that any real objection would have been raised against 
these Regulations if they "had been duly produced at the 
Tight time. But, if Parliament is to retain effectively its 
power (and duty) to scrutinise administrative actions, in the 
interests of the community’ at large and of individuals in 
Particular, ‘the form: of law-is: of great importance in. - 
many unavoidable instances of ‘executive Jaw-making: 
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question to be settled now 1s how best to avoid any recur- 
rence of this oversight in other Government departments. 
It is conceivable that, in some circumstances, the harm 
done by such unconstitutional practice might be consider- 
able. No Minister or civil servant should be in a Position 
simply to depend on automatic indemnification because of 
his Government’s majority, and so to slacken in his atten- 
tion to the likely reaction of vigilant Members of Parlia- 
ment. The requirements of modern administration, in peace- 
time as well as wartime, make it quite impracticable to bring 
more than a fraction of the Executive’s decisions before 
Parliament for prior debate and acceptance, But if Regula- 
tions can pass permanently into force when they have not 
received at least the tacit and implied consent of Parliament, 
after Members have had a chance to see for themselves what 
is being done, the risk of arbitrary action and possible in- 
justice is patent. In this case, there was not the slightest 
justified suspicion of any deliberate intention to deceive. 
But there must be adequate safeguards to protect the House 
and those it represents against less scrupulous, or less re- 
sponsible behaviour. A Conservative amendment proposing 
that regulations of this nature shall cease to be valid if they 
are not laid before the House within three weeks, was fore- 
stalled by a promise from the Home Secretary that the 
Government would consider some new statutory provision 
to this end. It is in any case remarkable that, as one member 


observed, this is the first occasion for complaint in five years 
of war. 


* a +. 


Bomb Damage Repairs 


It is now three weeks since the Government announced 
its decision to concentrate the labour and material resources 
of the building industry on the repair of houses damaged 
by flying bombs. The whole of London’s resources have 
been engaged ; some thousands of building workers have 
been brought from the provinces, and contractors from 
other areas, complete with equipment, have moved in. In 
addition, numbers of marines, naval ratings and RAF men 
have been drafted to help in the work of emergency first- 
aid repairs. Latterly the labour force has been further aug- 
mented by carpenters and joiners, builders’ handymen, 
slaters and tilers from industrial establishments outside the 
building industry, and district manpower boards are now 
carrying out a survey of all undertakings which might 
employ such workers, though the emergency medical service 
hospitals, the railways and water undertakings will not be 
depleted. The mobilisation of building resources on this 
scale necessarily raises many difficulties, but the Ministries 
concerned claim that the arrangements are working well. 
The appeals both for building volunteers and domestic 
workers to help accommodate and feed them have met with a 
good response. In view of the urgency of the work, the 
builders have agreed not to take their Bank Holiday, and 
will work throughout the week-end. On July 13th, Lord 
Portal expressed the hope that the repair work would keep 
pace with the damage inflicted, and that houses not seriously 
damaged would speedily be rendered habitable. The number 
of houses totally destroyed, according to the Prime 
Minister’s statement on Wednesday, is 17,000, while about 
800,000 houses (of which a quarter have not yet been made 
habitable) have been damaged. Since continued bomb- 
ing, possibly with heavier explosives, may be expected, the 
work of repairing damaged houses will necessarily remain 
a high priority in building resources. In the meantime, the 
local authorities are using their powers to requisition empty 
houses for the homeless, and -when the available accom- 
modation is exhausted, they will resort to billeting. In any 
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case, rest centres will not be used for more than 4 coupie 
of days, and the Minister of Health is satisfied that they 
are being cleared as fast as possible; it is claimed that 
since the flying bombs started, the number of people in rest 
centres has never been as high as 50 per cent of the 
maximum during the 1940-1 blitz. 


* * * 


Strike a New Note 


The flying bomb has added a new note to the 
cacophony of London’s streets, and the proposed “immi- 
nent danger ” signal of three two-second blasts on a klaxon 
will add yet another. In the absence of any official system 
Londoners have for some time been experimenting with 
a variety of warnings—visual and aural—and the results 
have been more than a little confused and confusing. 
Standard instruments are now being manufactured. Until 
they have been installed the most suitable instruments at 
present available will continue to give the signal to duck 
or take cover. The normal life and work of London has gone 
on remarkably in spite of these aerial hazards, which are 
very disturbing. The new warning within a warning, if it 
can be made to operate satisfactorily, will help Londoners 
to carry on in this way with somewhat less apprehension. 
The Government has decided that visible signals are not 
desirable. In spite of the Luftwaffe’s worst efforts the 
Londoner’s field of vision is still severely restricted. More- 
over visible warnings would increase the risk of traffic 
accidents “caused by the diversion of drivers’ attention 
from the road.” There will still be very many people, how- 
ever, who for good or ill will continue to make the visible 
or audible appearance of the flying bomb itself their call 
to evasive action. Mr Morrison paid deserved tribute to 
the officers responsible for operating the warning system 
(the familiar sirens, which are of course to continue to 
sound the general “alert” and “raiders passed”) since 
the enemy’s first secret weapon made its spectacular descent. 


* * * 


Help for the Tuberculous 


An investigation carried out during the second half 
of 1942 by the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and the social medicine committee of the 
Medical Research Council found that, of 1,346 families 
containing a tuberculous patient, 69 per cent had an 
income sufficient to buy an adequate diet measured by the 
League of Nations standard. The remaining 31 per cent 
had incomes below the level needed. The League of 
Nations nutritional standard, however, is based on the diet 
regarded as adequate for healthy persons, whereas tubercu- 
lous persons require extra food and particularly extra ex- 
pensive food, such as milk, eggs, butter and green vegetables. 
It does not follow, therefore, that even in the 69 per cent 
of comparatively well-off households the tuberculous mem- 
ber could receive the food needed, even if no allowance 
is made for wartime shortages. Those in the 31 per cent 
could have no chance of building up a healthy resistance 
to the disease. Since 1942, as the investigations point out, 
the financial position of tu S$ persons has 
greatly improved by the special allowances which have now 
been in operation for over a year. These aim at encouraging 
a tuberculous patient to stop working and undertake treat- 


ment until he is cured, and they are fairly generous—there. 


are children’s allowances, maintenance allowances without 
any means test, discretionary allowances to meet standing 
charges, such as rent and rates, and special payments in 
individual cases needing extra help. But though in many 
cases the allowances relieve immediate financial anxiety and 
encourage the tuberculous to stop working, it is not certain 
that they can also enable them to buy the extra diet they 
need. It is not enough merely to maintain the former stan- 
dard of living. In many cases, as the investigation shows, a 
higher standard of living is necessary. This might be 
achieved, not necessarily by increasing the financial allow- 
ances, but by arranging for $ persons to have 
their extra milk—the main supplementary food needed— 
free or at a cheap rate, according to means, as is now 
arranged for expectant mothers and children. The investiga- 
tions also call attention to the most patent defect of the new 
system of allowances, which has already been commented 
upon in The Economist. They only apply to patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis who are considered to have a 
prospect of returning to work. Chronic cases, who ought 
to go on receiving regular treatment and care, are excluded 
from this special financial help. Thus, they may have to 
choose between living on public assistance, which certainly 


Totals to date........ 
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will not improve their standard of living, or of finding 
employment, which by definition they are not fitted to do 
And since many of these chronic cases have positive 
sputum, there is a danger that they, may spread the disease 
among their fellow workers. This attitude on the part of 
the Ministry of Health is not only inhuman; it is also 
short-sighted. ' 


Bank Fellowships 


The Bank of England, on its 250th anniversary, ha 
made a handsome gift to the nation. This birthday presen; 
in reverse takes the form of a trust fund for the promotion 
of economic research, and will Be known as the Houblon- 
Norman Fund. The title will commemorate two of the 
Bank’s most notable Governors—Sir John Houblon, the 
Governor of 1694, and Mr Montagu Norman, who retired 
recently after holding the office for twenty-four years. [: 
is expected that the income from the fund of £100,000 will 
provide (handsomely) for three fellowships each year and 
for additional grants towards the expenses of existing 
economic research. The fellowships are intended 

for the promotion of research into the working and function 

of financial and business institutions in Great Britain and 

elsewhere and the economic conditions affecting them. 
Wisely, the Court of Directors have decided that the 
management of the fund shall be independent of the Bank, 
and Mr B. G. Catterns (the Deputy Governor), Lord 
Eustace Percy and Mr Samuel Courtauld will be its first 
trustees. They will be assisted by an expert committee con- 
sisting of Mr Henry Clay, Sir Hubert Henderson and Mr 
A. M. Carr-Saunders. This charitable gesture is, naturally 
enough, approved and welcomed by The Economist. Facili- 
ties for economic research are a necessary element in the 
long-term reconstruction of British finance and industry. 
Carefully administered and allotted, the fund cannot fai! 
to prove money well spent. In establishing this fund the 
Bank is following the good example of other national cor- 
porations and business houses. Only recently the name of 
ICI has been added to the list headed by Nuffield, and 
education and research need many more such benefactors. 
It is fitting that the big profits of big business, where thev 
exist, should be so employed. In the House of Lords, on 
Tuesday, Lord Barnby suggested that, since voluntary sub- 
scriptions had proved inadequate, the Government should 
impose a statutory levy on any industry which asked for 
research in its own sphere. It is reasonable that industry 
should be asked to share in the cost of a service which 
affects its welfare so vitally: but it would be impolitic to 
segregate industrial research units and their finances to 
serve narrowly the needs of particular interests. The poore: 
industries are those least able to afford the research facilities 
which they need so greatly. 


Shorter Note 


_ The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939 : — 


Injured and Total 


Detained in Serious 
Killed H Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. _—1,494 1, 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940... 22'282 28,522 
Total, 1982). .ceccs 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943 .......... 2,357 462 5,819 
1944— 
TONEY Sie vs ke ws 107 270 377 
February .......... 961 1,712 2,675 
Ns sis Sra gign i oe 279 633 912 
a 146 226 372 
MW oe cosceka sc cune 68 75 143 
FONE Ss esa tinns 3s 1935 | 5,906 . 7,841 
53,713 68,774 122,487 


Those killed during air-raids in June included 716 

men, 988 women, and 231 children under 16. : 
_Fatal casualties from flying-bomb attacks up to the begin- 
ning of this week amounted to 4,735. 

By comparison, road deaths during the month 
of May totalled 632, compared with gor in May, 1943. In 
addition, 11,512 were injured (3,222 seriously), com- 
» 1943. * 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Midwestern 


Steel Town 


(From a Correspondent in Indiana) 


HE 36,000 steel workers of Gary, Indiana, are producing 
T and partially or wholly processing more than 80 per 
cent as much steel as the whole of Japan. For several years 
the Gary steel mills have been producing more than their 
rated capacity, despite the findings of Brookings Institution 
some years ago that 85 per cent of steel capacity might be 
regarded as 4 maximum for production. 

There is no intimation that this ability to produce can 
be continued indefinitely. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that this is a forced rate and that eventually payment must 
be rendered in the form of extensive repairs. Inasmuch as 
all steel companies appear to be setting aside large depletion 
reserves, repair jobs for thousands of workers can be fore- 
seen when industrial reconversion sets in. However, there 
seems to be no question of the ability to carry on as long 
as needed at the present rate. In steel, as elsewhere, the war 
has set new base marks. 

Gary’s steel production to-day is estimated to be about 
75 per cent greater than during the first World War. How- 
ever, double the number of employees are required, while 
incomes have mounted to over three times what they were 
25 years ago. 

To get the proper perspective on Gary it should be re- 
called that the city was founded by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1906 in the sandy swamp land at the foot of 
Lake Michigan, and that when the first World War started 
in 1914 the steel mills were only beginning to hit their stride. 
Unions were unthought of and the hours swung from Io 
to 14 in alternate periods of two weeks ; it was only later 
that the Corporation led the steel industry to the 8-hour day. 

To-day all the mills are completely organised by the CIO. 
The basic wage rate is $31.20 for a 40-hour week, although 
the average work week now is 50} hours. The extra 10} 
hours at time-and-a-half brings in $12.28 more, or $43.48 


for the average week. This is average pay and thousands 
get more. 


* 


This large increase in income has had the results that 
could have been expected. Savings funds show astonishing 
growth, but equally astonishing is evidence of foolish spend- 
ing. All the stores and taverns have felt the impact of a new 
demand. Particularly is this true of the better women’s 
stores. The sale of cheap things has fallen off, while the 
demand for high priced apparel can hardly be met. Dresses 
at $100 to $150 are snapped up almost before they can be 
Priced. Indeed, shop assistants comment on the hesitation 
of old customers before paying present prices, while the 
new customers sweep everything before them. Jewellery 
stores are selling amazing quantities of costume jewellery. 

Doubtless this impetuosity is more apparent than real. 
However, there is no question about the demand created by 
the new incomes, Business was never like this, not even in 
the silk shirt era of the last war. Much of it comes from 
People getting things they have long wanted but never before 
could afford. This kind of buying is represented by the negro 
woman who had worked hard at a comparatively low wage 
and yet had educated her two children. Their education 
completed and the children out on their own, the mother 
Secured a war job that brought her an incredible sum. She 
used it all to buy sheets and blankets for her beds, house- 
hold furnishings she had never possessed. 

This Story came out at a discussion of the need for saving 
some of this new war income for the day of unemployment 
which may be coming. “That’s all right,”. said the negro 
Susiness man who told the story, “but I don’t blame that 
Old lady for splurging as she did. Those sheets and blankets 
‘epresent a new day in her life and a new standard of living.” 
Hote spending, a great savings fund is being built up. 

ow large it is one can only guess, but the guess is based 


on some facts. Gary pay-rolls, to 36,000 steel workers and 
some 7,000 others, representing a Gary area population 
of 175,000, reach close to $100 million a year. Present 
savings of individuals, including war bonds, must be 
approaching $50 million. There are 30,000 savings 
depositors in the Gary banks, almost all of them mill 
workers. 

But the most fantastic phase of savings is the hoarding 
of cash in safety deposit boxes and in many unknown 
spots. It is estimated that millions are hoarded in Gary. 
This is not a local but a national phenomenon. Unprece- 
dented deals for cash are told of. The sale of a building is 
arranged and the buyer pulls out a roll of bills, counts off 
20 or 30 thousand dollars in full payment. Such deals are 
the exception, to be sure, but they occur with surprising 
frequency. 

All kinds of curious reasons are given for hoarding. One 
of the most common is fear of the Government. The 
Government may tax their money or seize it or make it 
worthless. How or why, apparently, does not enter into 
the consideration. The money must be protected, so it is 
hidden. Here, undoubtedly, is one explanation for the un- 
precedented tripling of currency in circulation since 1939. 
There seems to be no doubt that several billions of paper 
dollars are hoarded to-day throughout the nation. 

Five thousand Gary steel workers are women. Neatly 
dressed in slacks, they are noticeable everywhere. They 
have doubled the income of many families and have won a 
new status for themselves. But if their status has deve- 
loped new stresses and strains in the community it will 
become evident only with their separation from pay-rolls 
as employment declines. Their number is still growing, 
inasmuch as women represent the only unemployment pool 
still available, as the male workers continue to flow to the 
Army. 


* 


Recently the steel workers’ union opened its newly- 
acquired and renovated headquarters building with a three 


_ days’ celebration. Invitations for its dinner were sent 10 Phil 


Murray and other national officers, to managers of the 
steel mills and many members of the Gary Chamber of 
Commerce. While the mingling of these diverse elements 
need not be too highly appraised for its future good, it is 
yet true that little of the old antagonism towards organised 
labour exists in the community. Certainly a dinner of the 
kind mentioned would have been unthought of a few years 
ago. Business men have learned that well-paid contented 
workers make a good community—and also good business 

The chief local criticism of unionism voiced by employers 
is the tendency of the union organisation to think in terms 
of the — rather than the good of the individual 
worker, but there is nothing new in that. However, this 
tendency does keep the worker-management committees 
from getting the results that are latent in them. 

Management appears to regard these committees as a 
helpful adjunct to the production of steel, but thinks they 
would be much more beneficial if the employee members 
did not need to bother with instructions from the unions 
or union policies. A start has been made towards a relation- 
ship which contains high potential values, but those values 
can be developed only over a considerable time. Progress 
calls for a degree of real labour statesmanship. 

One of labour’s problems which has a distinct com- 
munity bearing is the changing status of the negro. Though 
it is a national problem, its impact on Gary is probably 
stronger than on any northern community, for Gary has 
a higher percentage of negroes than any city in the north; 
20 per cent of Gary’s industrial workers are negroes. Thev 
belong to the unions, which ask equal recognition for them. 
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Following the Detroit riots, rumours were flying in Gary 
and the of Commerce named a racial committee to 
study the situation. Many meetings were held with negro 

and a mutual understanding of joint problems was 
reached. Finally a number of representative negroes were 
invited to joint the committee with the hope that an inter- 
racial body: may grow out of its activities. The committee has 
sought to ameliorate recognised inequalities, but negroes 
themselves realise progress in some instances can be made 
only with disconcerting slowness. Nevertheless community 
forces are keenly alive to this problem. 

One block to improvement is the large group of southern 
whites who came north with negroes. Another is some 
new economic antagonism between negroes and foreign-born 
elements resulting from the m6vement of the former into 
the neighbourhoods of the latter. This antagonism has shown 
up particularly in one mixed school (Gary has every pos- 
sible kind of mixed and segregated schools) over the use 
of a swimming pool. Apparently there is little, if any, feeling 
between the children in the school, but a lot on the part of 
white parents who are getting negro neighbours. When a 
Negro buys a house in a white neighbourhood, there is a 
feeling that values have been depreciated, 

Another source of some community concern arises directly 
out of the war. Jugoslavy supporters of Marshal Tito 
atranged for a speech by Louis Adamic in the largest audi- 
torium in the city owned by the schools; that brought a 
demand from Jugoslav supporters of General Mihailovich 
that controversial problems should not be discussed in a 
school building, along with predictions of certain rioting. 
The school board hastily revoked the lease, but after due 

’ consideration permitted the meeting to be held. There was 
‘ no trouble; and then the Mihailovich supporters held a 
similar meeting in the same building. 

Gary has groups from all the nations of the world, one of 
the largest being Polish. They have shown great feeling over 
Russia’s treatment of Poland, but no local difficulties have 
come out of such national problems. Indeed, the most sur- 
prising effect of the worldwide disturbance of the war is the 
failure of centripetal forces to separate Gary’s many 
: nationalities and create hatred between them. 
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than that, really. 
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erm communications have 
annihilated distance, and what 
goes on in one part of the country 
is now of greater significance 
to business people in another. 
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tions include writers on all sub- 
jects; it gives all the news and 
gives it straight. 

“* The Yorkshire Post certainly 
helps me to get a sharper focus on 
national events, and I recommend 
it to my city colleagues.” 
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American Notes 


The New South 


Southern voters continue to show remarkable discrimj- 
nation in the primary elections. In Arkansas, Representative 
Fulbright, who made an international reputation in one 
term in the House of Representatives, has headed the poll 
in the Democratic primary for the Senate. Mrs. Hattie 
Carraway, the strongly-backed incumbent, and incidentally, 
the only woman member of the Senate, was badly beaten. 
There were four candidates in all, and as Mr. Fulbright 
did not win a clear majority of the votes cast there is to 
be a run-off election on August 8, but his chances are 
thought to be very bright. It will be a great asset to the 


Democrats to have so able a young man, who has made 


himself a leader of liberal internationalism, in the Senate 
to wrestle with the Old Guard of both parties. At the 
same time, one of the most picturesque and reactionary 


figures from a bygone age, Senator Ellison Smith, known 


universally as “ Cotton Ed,” has been defeated in the South 
Carolina primary by Governor Johnston. “Cotton Ed” 
was the embodiment of the narrowest kind of regionalism. 
He was a child of the ges and - prejudices of that 
unhappy time when the th seemed stricken by a per- 
nicious anzmia, unable to rise above its economic distresses 
and its spiritual despairs. A number of other illiberal 
Southern Congressmen have been sent back to private life 
by the primaries, and outstanding progressive characters 
like Senators Hill and Pepper have been triumphantly 
vindicated despite bitter sition. The demonstrations 
against Mr Roosevelt meal or part of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi and the drive against Mr Henry Wallace 
are only part of the truth. The selectiveness of the primary 
voter points to an awakening political consciousness in the 
South. The tendency of many commentators to dismiss the 
South as merely the conservative wing of the Democratic 
party, as a constant brake on progress, does not fit all the 
facts. It must be admitted that in recent decades the quality 
of Southern representation in the two houses of Congress 
sadly declined and that a tradition of the most blatant 
demagoguery, of which Huey Long was the prize example, 
was established. The tide, however, has perceptibly turned. 
The South seems to be rallying against its own wilder 
elements, against those who sought power through mischief, 
the men who exploited the economic discontents and the 
race prejudices of the most ill-used section of the North 
American continent. 


A Challenge to Youth 


This is a revival that is of interést to the outside world 
as well as to the United States. The able young men begin- 
ning to make their mark in Southern politics are all dis- 
tinguished by a devotion to the principles of collaboration 
for peace, and are greatly concerned with making the Rule 
of Law a reality. This is an attitude traditionally char- 
acteristic of the best of Southern thinking. The South 
has always had an international-mindedness of its own, 
which was shown not to have died out when in 1940 
and 1941 so many young Southerners flooded into the 
Canadian Air Force that it was suggested it should be 
called the Royal Texas Air Force. In part this may con- 
ceivably be due, as the cynics emphasise, to the narrower 
opportunities open to young men of spirit in the South 
than in the West and East, but that was not all. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that an equally high order of courage 
will be forthcoming on Southern domestic issues. The war 
has brought a temporary prosperity—in many towns even 
a hectic prosperity—but it has superi new problems 
on old sores. Nearly 2 million people have moved into the 
South since 1940. The low standard of public health, of 
housing, and of education has not been lifted by the war ; 
the sharecropper remains ; race feeling has been sharpened 
rather than smoothed over ; the discriminatory freight-rates, 
which handicap Southern industry, have not been abolished. 
The old problem of the absentee landlord, in regard to 
industry and commerce, is still unresolved. There has been 
a gloss over these old grievances during the war, with 
the young men in the forces, and work for all who would 
crowd into the factories from the farms and the hills. But 
what is to happen when the war factories fold up, the 
soldiers return, and state revenues fall? The die-hards who 
rejoice at the going of Mr Wallace, and are determined 
to fight to the last ditch for the poll tax, anti-negro dis- 
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“mination, and states’ rights will not provide the answer. 
The war has immensely speeded up the process of indus- 
trialisation in the South. It has provided an outlet for 
almost every crop, a job for every human being. It is of the 

test urgency that With the end of hostilities the South 
should be enabled to use both its new and its old resources, 
its human beings as well as its new synthetic rubber plants, 
if it is not to become a breeding-ground for despair and 
reaction. The emergence of young, able, and unembittered 
politicians in the South is a sign of hope. 


* * * 


Republican Purge 

Representative Hamilton Fish, of the 26th Congres- 
sional District of New York State, which includes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s home at Hyde Park, started his campaign 
for re-election this week with the curse of both Governor 
Dewey and Mr Willkie upon him. Governor Dewey’s blast 
was occasioned by a sneering reference of Mr Fish to the 
effect that the “ Jews, unfortunately, were more or less for 
the Roosevelt Administration.” The Republican candidate 
very properly proclaimed that the injection of a religious or 
racial issue into the campaign was a disgraceful, un-Ameri- 
can act. Mr Willkie, in a characteristically generous gesture, 
has gone even further. Enemies of Mr Fish’s candidacy 
have been buying space in newspapers to accuse him of 
being pro-Nazi. Mr Willkie has offered his legal services to 
Mr Maxwell Anderson, the playwright, should Mr Fish 
sue him for his part in the advertisements, and called his 
attack “a public service.” Mr Fish is firmly connected in 
the public mind with the most bigoted forms of isolationism. 
There can be few Republicans of any standing who would 
not breathe easier with Representative Fish removed from 
the Congressional scene, and Mr. Dewey’s statement has 
been widely applauded. However little Governor Dewey 
and Mr Willkie have in common, they could hardly have 
failed to agree in regarding Mr Fish as a liability to the 
party. It is not, of course, certain that even these big guns 
of the party will blast “Ham” Fish out of his concrete em- 
placements in Dutchess County. He has this week won the 
endorsement of his party in the primary election, though 
with a much reduced majority, which will encourage his 
Democratic opponent. Mr Roosevelt once had a little diffi- 
culty over a purge of his own—admittedly on a larger scale 
—which suggested that local elections are seldom decided 
on national politics alone, and that high-powered adjura- 
tions to voters sometimes work the opposite of what is 
intended. Past attacks on Mr Fish by national figures have 
been resented in his constituency, and have helped him to 
secure re-election. His constituents are no more isolationist 
than any other group of voters, but in the past twenty years 
they have found in Mr Fish a friend and neighbour attentive 
to their local interests. It will be surprising if he is defeated, 
but the attempt to do so reflects credit on Governor Dewey 
and will hardly go unnoticed iti New York City, with its 
large Jewish vote. Perhaps it will encourage the Presidential 
candidate to turn his attention to other equally undesirable 
personalities on the fringe of the party. There is no doubt 
that Mr Willkie’s support would be available for an exten- 
sion of the Republican purge. 


* * * 


The Coal Deficit 


There have been rumblings about an approaching coal 
shortage for some time. Mr Ickes, the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, now puts the expected deficit for the coal year 

inning April 1, 1944, at 21 million tons, made up of 
16 million tons of bituminous and 5,000,000 of anthracite. 
Production of bituminous is expected to be about 610 million 
tons, against requirements for 626 million tons, and anthra- 
cite production about 60 million tons against a demand for 
65 million tons. The estimate for bituminous is slightly 
above last year’s production, and already the prospective 
soft coal deficit has been cut from 30 million tons at the 
beginning of the year to 16 million tons. The preponderance 
of the deficit, however, is in Southern Appalachian coal, 
which is essential to steel production and is favoured for 
residential heating in the eastern half of the United States. 
Stock-piles are said to be below minimum reserves, in part 
owing to the failure to apply consumer restrictions suffi- 
ciently early last year and to the loss of 4o million tons 
because of work stoppages, mainly the coal strikes of last 
year. The crux of the matter again is manpower. The soft 
coal industry has lost 50,000 men since January, 1943, and 
anthracite employment in the same period fell from 76,000 
t0 73,000. Approximately 62,000 miners ‘1ave entered the 

ices since 1940; 20,000 of these were withdrawn last 
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year. Less than a quarter of the men aged 22-25 in the 
mines have been deferred as essential to coal production. 
There have also been substantial transfers to other indus- 
tries ; early this year the “ outmigration ” figure was as high 
as 5,000 a month. The men left in the mines are older ; in 
1942 the average age was 32, whereas to-day it is over 45, 
with obvious effects upon the superannuation and 
absenteeism rates. Absenteeism among older miners is 
reported to be as high as 80 per cent on Saturdays in some 
Kentucky mines. It is, consequently, a tribute to the 
efficiency and patriotism of the miner, or the efficiency of 
management, that bituminous coal produced last year 
reached 1,500 tons per man, as against 1,270 per man in 
1942. With expected production at about 670 million tons, 
requirements at 691 millions, and stockpiles of over 60 
millions, the situation is hardly desperate, although the 
margin is narrow, and no interruption to coal production 
can be allowed. Domestic consumers already have been cut 
down somewhat—to nine-tenths or seven-eighths of their 
normal consumption, depending upon their location and 
the type of fuel they require. No real rationing is expected, 
but should an unexpectedly severe shortage of industrial 
fuel occur, it should be possible further to reduce these 
allotments without causing extensive hardship. Domestic 
uses account for about a quarter of the soft coal consumed, 
so that substantial savings might be obtained. 


* ae * 
Geared to Rubber 


. The end of the rubber crisis has been underlined this 
week by the resignation of Mr Bradley Dewey, the Rubber 
Director, who declared it was time to liquidate the special 
agency created two years ago to “ bull through” the syn- 
thetic rubber programme. At that time the Baruch Com- 
mittee insisted that 


If we fail to secure quickly a large new rubber supply, our 
war effort and our domestic economy both will collapse. . . 
The rubber situation thus gives rise to our most critical 
problem. 
That problem has been solved. Early this month Mr 
Dewey set the production of synthetic rubber for the 
second quarter of 1944 at 209,000 long tons, or at the rate 
of 836,000 long tons a year. During the first half of the 
year the figure was 376,000. The programme has been so 
successfully completed that some facilities have even been 
lent to provide extra quantities of high octane petrol 
required for the invasion. Unfortunately the transfer of 
the functions of the Rubber agency to the War Production 
Board does not mean an unlimited supply of tyres. The 
goal for passenger tyres, which is 22 million this year, 
probably will be met, but this is hardly plenty in view of 
the state to which the public’s tyres have been reduced in 
the last two years. The serious shortage, however, is in 
heavy duty truck and bus, airplane and tractor tyres, for 
which female labour’is not suited. The bottleneck here is 
one of manpower in the manufacturing plants; and in a 
report issued on July 25th by the Rubber Director’s Office 
a somewhat acid reference is made to the fact that less than 
6,000 additional workers—only half needing to be “ strong 
husky men ”—stand between the present shortage of essen- 
tial civilian tyres and the ability to meet all real needs. The 
reader is pointedly reminded that, by Presidential direc- 
tive, the responsibility lies with the War Manpower 
Commissicn. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Secondary Industries - in West Africa 


(From Our Accra Correspondent) 


Accra, Ffuly 1st 


Tue four West African colonies are dependent for the pur- 
chase of imports on the export of a few crops. They are 
economically backward and by themselves, without a long- 
term policy of assistance and preferential treatment from 
outside they cannot hope to be more than a source of supply 
for cocoa and the fats for making soap, margarine and so 
on for the wealthier communities of the world. 

The fortunes of cocoa, on which the Gold Coast export 
market is almost entirely, and Nigeria partially, dependent, 
have emphasised in the inter-war years the economic and 
social instability of dependence on one or two export crops. 
The giadual political awakening and natural desire in the 
African people for a measure of economic independence 
has, particularly since the Nowell Commission’s report on 
cocoa in 1937, come into alignment with the view of the 
colonial governments that a balanced economy is worth 
striving for on fiscal and political grounds—and with the 
view of the large commercial firms trading on “ The Coast” 
that West Africa yields a larger profit margin as a market 
than as a source of supplies for Europe and America. 

Hence, perhaps for the first time, African opinion, the 
Government and big business are all agreed on a major 
point of economic policy—the need to increase purchasing 
power in West Africa. One of the means to this end is again 
agreed in  principle—the establishment of secondary 
industries. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the realisation of this 
mutual agreement has coincided with the growth of 
ephemeral industries during wartime. Shipping has been 
rationed and the volume of imports drastically limited. 
With a shortage of consumer and capital goods there has, 
at the same time, been a great increase in demand, owing 
to the presence of troops in large numbers. Small firms and 
village groups making soap, perfumes, preparing fruit 
juices, marketing garden vegetables, and reconditioning 
machines have sprung up. Some are efficient firms, mariy 
are not. All have benefited from the protected market which 
war coriditions have brought, but many are destined to 
become uneconomic as soon as normal conditions return. 


The Conditions of Progress 


It will therefore be against a background of disillusion- 
ment, and perhaps even of distrust in certain areas, that 
West Africa’s industrial development must take place. 
While it is true that small industries can only be developed 
if there are the raw materials and a policy which takes 
location into careful consideration the claims of these factors 
and of the nearness of markets, this is not the whole of 
the problem. There has ‘to’ be considered the African him- 
self ; the capital outlay involved in tropical industrial deve- 
“ig sem and the implications of policy in Britain after 

€ war. 
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African labour is not cheap. The wage rate for an un- 
skilled labourer in an urban area of the Gold Coast is 
1s. 10d. per day (1s. 6d. plus 4d. cost of living bonus). Skilled 
workers, such as masons, carpenters and blacksmiths in the 
same areas, will earn from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per day. Although 
wages, particularly for unskilled workers, are low the labour 
costs of production are high, by reason of the low pro- 
ductivity per head. From what limited statistics are avail- 
able, it would appear that this could be offset by- the use 
of machinery only in the long period. In the unskilled cate- 
gory labour is mobile, put takes a long time to learn even 
an unskilled repetitive job. 

Stamina of body and concentration of mind are both 
weakened by bad diet, low real wages and prevalence of 
disease among workers. Labourers work hard only under 
supervision, and initiative is uncommon. The effect of all 
this is to raise labour costs above the corresponding costs 
in Europe. For this reason, costs in small local industries 
will probably be high at the start and firms will rely for 
their market on local patriotism, novelty and on improved 
simple marketing methods in many cases organised on co- 
operative lines. Costs will fall as the unskilled labour 
becomes accustomed to the job over a period of anything up 
to four years (given adequate supervision by Europeans). In 
larger industries where machinery can be introduced, costs 
may fall fairly quickly (again under European supervision) 
to a level which is economic for the local market, thanks 
to the shipping costs from Britain and South Africa. It 
should be one of the points of post-war development policy 
to conduct experiments‘into the effect of the introduction 
of machinery on costs and the effect it may have on the 
degree of European supervision necessary to establish 
industries capable of competing at home and abroad. 
Generalisations based on experience in East and South 
Africa should not be taken unreservedly without a careful 
scrutiny of local conditions. 

The establishment of an industrial unit on “The Coast,” 
especially if it has to be near its raw materials (such as 
with bricks, tiles and other branches of the heavy ciay 
industry which has possibilities in these colonies) involves 
much more than setting up plant. Roads may have to be 
built, swamps drained, water piped for miles. Road main- 
tenance alone is a costly item. Even a modest programme 
of industrial development is therefore to be undertaken only 
as a long-term policy. It is not a question of thousands of 
pounds, but of millions. 

The absence as yet of any considerable African man2- 
gerial class in West Africa and lack of foreknowledge of the 
vagaries of African capital investment make jit appear likely 
that development will be started by European or Govern- 
ment capital and supervision. In this way, in time, local 
business men can be taught the importance of maintained 
standards of quality, business efficiency and a brand of 
commercial ethics somewhat removed from the traditional 
“ethic” of “The Coast,” which “dies hard among the 
Africans. But unless machinery is quickly created which 
can foster the coming-of-age of the African entrepreneur, 
the cry will inevitably go up that our colonial “ trusteeship ” 
aims still at keeping the African as a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. 


Colonial Policy 


In view of all these problems it would ap that indus- 
trialisation will come first in those senndlins sihere there is 
only little competition with imported articles. Costs arc 
likely_to be much too high in the early stages of develop- 
ment for local enterprise to compete with the high!y 
specialised industries of Europe and America. But if this 
is so, then there is great urgency to develop this narrowe: 
field quickly. A beginning has been made in the Gold Coas: 
by the West African Institute with the production of bricks. 
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ttery, and the Governments of the four colonies 
oe = be iasoneatedl in applying the lessons learned 
there in the light and heavy clay industries to their own 
local conditions. — 

The expansion in the consumer goods market in the large 
towns on the coastal fringe, because of the presence of 
troops and the unskilled workmen attracted there by the 
labour requirements of Service contracts, has already passed 
the peak. But it has lasted long enough for the people in 
these towns to have become accustomed to boom condi- 
tions. They are the politically vocal section. They will judge 
a policy of industrial expansion and interpret the motives 
of those responsible according to two criteria: the employ- 
ment given by the industries developed ; and the openings 
made available in responsible positions for educated 
Africans. ; 

Any programme of expansion which goes beyond foster- 
ing purely localised cottage industries and crafts will require 
financial aid (say, from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund) as a long period economic and social invest- 
ment. Where it may meet the competition of imported 
articles, especially in textiles, it will have to be fitted ‘in 
with the post-war economic policy of the Empire as a 
whole. Such are some of the ramffications of “ trusteesfip.” 


Canadian Oiland US Policy 


Mr CrerarR, Canada’s Minister of Mines and Resources, 
has informed the Canadian House of Commons that the 
United States Government has modified its original plans 
for the search for and development of oil resources in North- 
Western Canada. The Canol Project, completed in May 
after two years of construction, will be kept on; but the 
US Government has disinterested itself from the search 
for an additional 15,000 to 20,000 barrels of oil daily from 
deposits in Yukon and in the Canadian North-West 
Territories. 

The Canol Project, which included the development of 
oilfields near Fort Norman, the construction of a pipe-line 
from the Norman Wells to Whitehorse, and the erection of 
a refinery at Whitehorse, is providing 3,000 barrels of crude 
oil per day, or, rather, their equivalent in refined products— 
for the Alaskan Highway services. This quantity, however, 
meets only a minor part of local requirements, and it was not 
unreasonable for the Canol Project to be supplemented by 
a wider plan designed to secure additional oil supplies from 
local sources amounting to five to seven times the capacity 
of the Canol installations. 

There are two important reasons why the United States 
Government has dropped this supplementary scheme. First, 
the strategic position in the North Pacific has changed. 
There is no longer the menace of a Japanese invasion of the 
North West corner of -the American mainland ; and the 
tanker shipping route from the United States to North-West 
Canada and Alaska has become much safer. Secondly, the 
cost of developing the oil resources of North-West Canada 
at this stage of the war is from every point of view— 
finance, manpower and materials—too high. 

The discontinuance of the US plans does not mean that 
the undeveloped oil resources of North-West Canada are 
not worth attention. In fact, the Canadian Government has 
already prepared plans for the development, after the war, 
of the natural resources of the newly opened territories of 


North-West Canada in which the oil resources play a very 
Prominent part. 


Military v. Civilian Views 


The American Government’s: withdrawal from the addi- 
tional Canadian oil development plans, however, is of far 
greater than regional importance. This is the first indica- 
tion that US military oil policy has suffered a reverse. The 
Canol Project was designed exclusively by the Service de- 
partments without consultation with the Government's 
civilian oil authorities and experts. As the investigation of 
‘he Truman Committee into the project at the turn of last 
vear revealed, the United States Petroleum Administration 
for War and other interested US Government agencies 
heard of the initiation of the scheme only through outside 


gossip. 
As late as last December, when the construction of ee 
was approaching completion, the Petroleum Adminis 
for War, the chairman of the War Production Board and 
the Secretary for the Navy demanded its stoppage because 
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the value of the scheme would not be worth the additional 
cost. Even General Somervell, who had given the order 
for the execution of the scheme, testified before the Truman 
Committee late last year that he would not have given 
his order if he had foreseen the difficulties of the project 


and especially the time its completion would require. 


On the basis of its Canol investigation the Truman Com- 
mittee recommended in its report that, in future, all United 


States oil projects in foreign countries, including purely mili- 


tary ones, should be carried out after consultation with, and 
at the direction of the Petroleum Administrator for War, a 


civilian authority. The discontinuance of the additional US 


oil development scheme in north-west Canada appears to 
be the first practical result of this recommendation. The 


experience gained in connection with the Canol Project will 


probably ensure that economic and practical considera- 


tions will henceforth play a greater part in the development 
of US military oil projects and plans. 


Books Received 


Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean. Discussion 


of a Peasant Programme. (London) Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 96 pages. 3s. net. 


Introduction to Income Tax. By E. D. Fryer. (London) 
Pitman. 92 pages. 4s. net. 


Prosperity, Wages and Free Enterprise. By A. G. McGregor. 
(London) Pitman. I15 pages. 3s. net. 


Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1944. Compiled by Walter E 
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Longmans. 476 pages. 42s. net. 


T2 Economics of Contro]. By A. P. Lerner. (London) 
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Economic Research and the Needs of the Times. By W. C. 
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National Bureau of Economic Research. 66 pages. No 
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Germany at War 


Last Ditch 


HE conspiracy of German generals and officers was 

officially ended a few hours ao a —— No really 
convincing lanation has come from offic azi sources. 
On the ar it, the crisis and the source of the plot were 
confined to military circles; but the results will affect the 
entire Nazi regime and its administration. 

The totalitarian Nazi regime presents at the moment a 
paradoxical situation. The military situation 1s extremely 
fluid and dangerous, Economic resources and manufacturing 
capacities are hopelessly inferior. But the regime itself is 
striving to move an even greater concentration of all the 
resources and human energies of Germany and the occupied 
countries. 

The conspiracy of the generals and officers was obviously 
ill-conceived and badly prepared. It was met with strong 
counter measures, which seemed to reveal the curious 
strength of a totalitarian administration, mainly based on 
the political apathy of the great masses of the people in- 
cluding the once all-powerful industrialists and financiers. 

Faced by certain military defeat, prolonged destruction 
and unending sacrifices, the German people show no signs 
yet of being able (or willing) to take the road to rebellion. 
The mass of the soldiers go on fighting, in spite of the 
obvious crisis of the military machine. 

Two facts are outstanding at the end of the fifth year of 
the war. Germany’s economic and manpower resources have 
been stretched to their utmost limits. In the East, almost 
all the conquests have been lost. Italy has practically been 
out of the war for nearly twelve months. In the West, Allied 
armies are again on French soil. By all ordinary reckoning, 
the end is not only inevitable but near. Under these condi- 
tions the regime attempts yet again a “ total mobilisation.” 
Where are these later-than-last reserves to come from? 

Unfortunately very little is known about ordinary life in 
Germany. The actual extent of agricultural and industrial 
activity can no longer be even guessed at—except that it has 
greatly declined. Total losses in human life during five 
years of war are a complete secret. Large towns are in ruins. 
The industrial population, including millions of foreign 
workers and prisoners of war, has become, perhaps, the 
most mobile population in the whole world. 

As each new stage in the war forced the regime 
to exact a greater effort from the German people and from 
the people of the occupied countries, some new bureaucratic 
department grew up—and some parts of the population 
were withdrawn from work connected with the war effort. 
It has been apparent for some time that the growing bureau- 
cracy, and the fact that people could withdraw with some 
ease from war work because of bombing, were the greatest 
sources of anxiety for the leading Nazis. If this process 
were to go on unchecked, it would have produced utter 
exhaustion. Political apathy would produce complete apathy 
in agricultural and industrial activity as well, which mean 















an early defeat of the regime. This was the situation wher 
the invasion began. 

After the abortive conspiracy within the Wehrmacht, it 
can be said in retrospect, that the leading Nazis in a con- 
fused manner realised this danger and its opportunities. The 
danger was of complete apathy. The chance was to make 
use of these reserves accumulated by the swollen bureau 
and by withdrawals from work for a new drive for total 
mobilisation. 

The problem can be stated, from the Nazi point of view, 
in simple terms. Sufficient numbers of men must be found 
for the fighting fronts. These, fully or partly trained, can be 
found among the home establishments of the Wehrmacht. 
But the empty depots and training establishments must 
be filled up with new men. All this must be done, not in 
months, but in weeks. So the second or third “ total mobili- 
sation ” begins. - 

The greatest single source of new manpower for the 
Wehrmacht and for war factories is the civil, the economic 
and the military administration, the number of civil 
servants in central, regional and local administrations, total- 
ling several millions. In addition, those who have wandered 
away from work can, in part, be brought back to duty. 
A drastic comb-out of the bureaucracy announced by 
Dr Goebbels, and officially termed “the reduction of public 
services to the barest minimum,” may yield appreciable 
numbers of soldiers and war workers. To do this is ob- 
viously to run a great risk. It will endanger, perhaps at once, 
but certainly in the long run, the complex system of public 
health services and the running of the rationing system, 
as well as local and regional administration. So far the 
totalitarian regime has been bound up with a large and 
privileged administration. The present total mobilisation 
will only achieve some measure of success if the numbers 
of bureaucrats are reduced and their privileges taken away. 

The war material and equipment of the home establish- 
ments of the Army are now to be sent to the fronts. The 
ruthless depletion of depots and warehouses will yield 
results for a time. But fhe certainty of being short of 
materials in the winter may have caused serious dissension 
among the generals and thé politicians. 

There is no doubt that this risk is now being taken by 
the Nazis in order to stave off military defeat this summer 
and autumn. After this supreme effort, the Nazis will still be 
faced with continuing the war. Their second hope is that by 
a systematic reduction of the entire population to the stan- 

of the bombed-out people, new resources may be 
secured for maintaining war production during the winter. 

From an industrial point of view, Germany’s war industry, 
under the pressure of large-scale bombing, has by now 
been extremely simplified. The “ meccano” system has been 
widely applied, not only in building, but also in manufactur- 
ing. Factory pfants and halls are entirely prefabricated. The 
piece of work that is to be machined is kept in a standardised 
fixture and is moved in this fixture from one machine 
tool to another. Large numbers of unskilled workers can 
be employed. Factories and machine tools have been made 
—— mobile. 

_ Most important, and most grim, the working population 
is now no longer bound by the ties of a secure home. An 
extremely large number of homes have been destroyed. 
Families have been separated for years. Women have been 
relieved of the care of their children. There is practically no 
obstacle to moving large numbers of workers at a moment’s 
notice. If figures published in Germany still have any mean- 
ing it can be said that the great majority of the German and 
foreign workers employed in industries are fed by central 


is, perhaps, the greatest danger to Germany’s war industry, 
particularly in the East, where Russian armies are only 15° 
miles away from the Upper Silesian coal and steel and 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY¢« 
& 9 


Daimler Armoured Cars—with their famous Fluid 
Flywheel Transmission—which helped to chase the 
Hun from Alamein to Cape Bon, from Sicily to 
Rome, are now in the thick of the Normandy fighting. 
What a testing for the peacetime Daimler to come! 


aimler 
goes to war 
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When the great moment 
of victory arrives, the 
O% : 2 Philco Group will contri- 
Comp pw bute largely to the industrial 
developments, pleasures and 
the comforts of a well-earned peace. The Philco 
Group is an association of companies specially 
equipped, in research, plant and personnel, to 
cover every field of radio and electro-mechani- 
cal production. New conceptions of electrical 
design, new realms of radio reception, new vistas 
of television — all are within the scope of the 
post-war programme of 
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Ever since those early days, more than forty 
years ago, when we opened our first shop in 
Fenchurch Street, we have never ceased to 
take a pride in our service to City men. 
To-day, when supplies are limited, it is 
still our concern to see that the fullest 
possible stocks of Clothing, Shirts and 
Hosiery are always available at 18 Fen- 
church Street. 
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well-equipped Hosier’s shop is still operating 
at 77 Cheapside — but our clothing business 
will, for the duration, be concentrated at 
Fenchurch Street. 


13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
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KODAK FILM 
is in the factories 
helping to produce vital 
aircraft parts 


The above X-ray picture of a light 
alloy casting is typical of the way 
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radiography exposes hidden in- 





ternal flaws that might cause serious 
breakdowns. Industrial radiography 
today uses up vast quantities of 
‘Kodak’ Film. If you have difficulty 
in buying a spool, please remember 
such vital work must come first. 
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Electricity Shares 


gion the war, a good electricity share ranked in the 
investment scale only a little lower than a bank share. 
Both “industries” were “utilities” and both were pro- 
verbial for their conservative internal finance and the rock- 
like stability of their dividends. Parallelism went even 
‘urther ; for in the 1930s the continuous expansion in the 
national currency.and credit which found expression in the 
banks’ figures was matched, in the electricity companies’ 
accounts, by the results of the rapid electrification of Great 
Britain, in which the completion of the grid system of bulk 
transmission played a considerable part. Between 1932 and 
1939 the current generated by British supply undertakings 
was doubled, but as the industry adopted a policy of passing 
on the resulting economies to consumers, and as statutory 
control of charges and dividends was in force over a large 
part of the retail selling side, payments to shareholders 
_ncreased only slowly, if at all. In fact, the industry’s earn- 
ag power had the ideal “ backing” of a constantly expand- 
-ag market rather than the lure of increasing dividends, 
ond the low characteristic yield on electricity shares attested 
their established popularity with the most conservative type 
of equity investor. 

Cn the outbreak of war—indeed, for some months earlier 
—the market for electricity shares proved vulnerable to 
vague but widely held fears of the physical effects of enemy 
1ir bombardment on the companies’ properties. Although, 
‘n fact, the more vulnerable plants were geographically 
better spread over the country than their counterparts in 
many other industries, the whole trend of the preceding 
twenty years was towards increasing concentration of elec- 
‘ricity generation on a relatively limited number of large 
and efficient plants which, on the face of things, seemed to 
“fer excellent enemy targets. As the war went on, how- 
ever—and. particularly after the fall of France and the 
Battle of Britain—it was seen that, for a large number of 
companies, these fears were exaggerated, and electricity 
shares have joined in the strong recovery movement which 
has now carried ordinary share prices as a whole, not merely 
above immediate. pre-war levels, but near the highest point 
reached in the active markets of 1936/37. 

To this general statement, however, there are two excep- 
tions to make, both of which have direct significance for 
investors at the present time. In the first place, while elec- 
tricity holding companies have been allowed to publish 
regular annual accounts throughout the war, an official 
Egyptian darkness has descended on the results of all 
operating companies, which, for security reasons, have been 
unable to publish any profit and loss or balance-sheet figures 
since 1939/40. Interested shareholders, it is true, have been 
adle to consult contemporary records at their companies’ 


offices, but that facility has not been open to intending 
purchasers, who have merely had to try to put two and 
two together and form their own opinion, from general 
indications, of what has been happening. In the second 
place, the general impression that the enemy has tended, 
throughout the war, to single out the London area as a 
Number 1 target for Luftwaffe and V1 bombing, has pro- 
duced a disposition. among investors to discriminate between 
the London companies (and possibly those of the Home 
Counties) and all the others. In the absence of firm facts 
and figures, it has been impossible to obtain any check on 
the accuracy or otherwise of the conclusions on which this 
endency is founded. Today, however, when the war appears 
to have reached a point at which post-war recovery con- 
siderations are the only really relevant factor in a true 
valuation of electricity shares, it seems worth while pausing 
to ask how far the present differentiation in prices, to the 
disadvantage of the equities of companies in the Greater 
London area, is really justifiable. 


* 


The table at the foot of this page shows clearly the 
extent of the differential and epitomises some of the osten- 
sible evidence for its existence. The companies included 
in the table are a representative group of supply, distribu- 
tion and holding companies in the London area and: some 
of the largest and best known concerns in the more impor- 
tant provincial areas. In every case, the present market 
price of the ordinary shares is contrasted with the highest 
and lowest prices recorded during the three years from 
1937 to 1939. Without exception, there has been an impres- 
sive and gratifying recovery from the levels to which prices 
were driven down by exaggerated doubts and fears in the 
first few months of the war, before any enemy bombing 
had actually taken place. When comparison is made, how- 
ever, between share prices today and at the highest levels 
of the three years before the war, a striking discrepancy is 
revealed between the experience of shareholders of the 
London and provincial concerns. Broadly speaking, 
“London” shares are still standing at only 7o to 80 per 
cent of their best pre-war level. The “ provincial” shares 
are, however, very nearly back at their 1937 peak prices— 
the proportions run from 90 per cent to over 100 per cent 
of the pre-war “highs,” apart from Edmundsons, where 
comparison is vitiated by a 50 per cent share bonus made 
in 1938. Allowing for that, Edmundsons shares are now 
slightly above their pre-war highest price. 

Now, it is clear that investors have not been discouraged 
from buying and holding any electricity shares owing to 
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nce of regular published figures of wartime financial 
ae the seven “provincial” companies shown in 
the table, four have not been allowed to issue accounts 
since 1940, but their shares to-day command virtually as 
high a price as ever they did in time of peace. They have, 
in fact, exactly followed the trend of equity prices as a 
whole. The “London” shares, equally clearly, have not 
done so. To bring them into line, in that respect, would 
require a further rise, from current price levels, of 25 per 
cent to 33 per cent—which is quite a significant quantity. 
What is the explanation? It is not really hard to perceive. 
The “provincial” companies have fully maintained their 
pre-war rates of dividend ; the “ London” companies, with 
one exception, have not. In default of the usual balance- 
sheet evidence, the market has been content to take dividend 
policy as the best available index of actual earning power. 
On this, the evidence seems conclusive. At current prices, 
and on current dividends, yields on “London” and “ pro- 
vincial ” shares are virtually identical at 3} to 4 per cent, 
with a very slight bias, possibly, in favour of the “ London ” 
shares. The only exception to the rule occurs in the case 
of a company which has stated that its current dividends 
are being paid in part from reserve. 


The implications of all this appear to go some way to 
suggest that “ London” electricity company shares, as a 
group, may well offer one of the few examples of serious 
under-valuation of recovery possibilities remaining in the 
whole of the equity share market today. Admittedly, in- 
vestors do not know how far the dividend reductions made 
by these companies have been due to the direct effect of 
enemy bombardment of their properties and how far to 
falling off in general demand for electricity following the 
wartime shift of population from London. The distinction 
is important in one sense at least; for the industry itself 
will have to bear one-half of the cost of war damage, and 
how the incidence of the burden will fall on individual 
companies is not quite clear. In any case, the more exten- 
sive the physical reconstruction necessary after the war, 
the longer the rehabilitation of earning power will be 
delayed. But it is generally believed that knowledge of 
the extent of physical loss which the industry has suffered 
through hostile action would comfort investors a great 
deal more than the enemy. Is it, then, suggested that, after 
the war, the London area will be appreciably less well 
populated or prosperous than before the war, or that its 
future demand for electricity is likely to grow at a lower 
rate than that of Great Britain generally? The answer is 
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certainly in the negative. Wise planning may help to limit 
any sprawling, formless growth of Greater London, on 
lines which many criticised but no one could stop before 
the war. But it seems entirely safe to say that there will 
be few areas of the country where electricity companies 
can be expected to work in a more favourable environment 
than in Greater London. 


Politically, of course, electricity may rank high in the 
list of public utilities likely to come under a closer measure 
of state control after the war. The industry itself has not 
provided an altogether impressive example of internal unity 
in approaching the problem of its own future organisation. 
But political risks, as such, apply to the industry generally, 
not to specified geographical areas of operation. The 
differentiation, if any, is between, say, the efficient and 
relatively well-organised generating side and the distribu- 
tion side, or, alternatively, between companies whose rights 
may be liable to fall in and be taken over by municipalities 
and those whose tenure is more assured. In the latter 
respect, the position of the “London” concerns is more 
rather than less favourable than that of many others. Under 
an Act of 1925, their tenure has been assured until 1971, 
and although the “life” of their shares, in‘ their present 
form, is thus limited, their legal position is, pro tanto, all 
the stronger if the worst (from the shareholders’ point of 
view) should happen. With approximately two-thirds of the 
industry already under municipal control, the “London ” 
concerns account for the larger part of the capital and sales 
of all companies in the country, which makes the anomaly 
in their present market capitalisation all the more striking. 


All in all, it is difficult to discover any rational explana- 
tion why “London” electricity shares should be the only 
group of “ recovery ” equities, enjoying high pre-war invest- 
ment status, which can now be bought to offer a yield 
approaching § per cent on pre-war dividends which have 
more than a reasonable prospect of restoration when the 
war is over. If the “ provincial” shares are rightly priced, 
the “London” shares are too low. If the present valuation 
of the “ London ” issues is justified, then the “ provincials ” 
are standing about 20 per cent too high. But acceptance of 
the latter view would challenge the entire current basis of 
ordinary share prices. The present average yield on all the 
ordinary shares in the Financial News Index, at 3.61 per 
cent, is actually lower than the average of 3.89 per cent for 
the seven “ provincial ” electricity shares shown in the table 
attached to this article. The conclusion seems self-evident. 


The Entry into Industry 


OX of the greatest tragedies of British industry during 
the period between the two wars was the existence of 
an army of unemployed young workers. Boys and girls, 
who went out to earn their living at fourteen, often found 
themselves “too old at eighteen,” and discarded in favour 
of a new and cheaper generation of school-leavers. In 1931, 
as many as 215,000 young people between 18 and 20 were 
out of work. The International Labour Office in a report 
on the problems of vocational guidance (1935) condemned 
the pernicious effects of placing juveniles in employment 
which, by its nature, cannot last for more than 2-3 years at 
the most, and then leaves the young person stranded with no 
training for any adult occupation. 

It is a very encouraging sign for the future that there 
Should to-day be a complete unanimity of opinion between 
Government industrialists, trade unionists and educationists, 
that blind-alley work must be eliminated and opportunities 
for training and advancement provided for young entrants 
to industry. The Ministry of Labour’s committee on juvenile 
recruitment and training, set up in 1942 as a sub-committee 
of its Joint Consultative Committee of employers and trade 
unionists, has circulated a questionnaire to over 150 different 
industries, in order to find out the views of employers and 
trade unions on the subject. Many industries have already 
Prepared their plans for juvenile recruitment and training. 
The scheme for training building labour, produced by the 
Central Council for Works and Buildings in March, 1943, 
Provides an admirable pattern for other industries. The 
Forster Committee’s recommendations for training youths 
in the mines have been put into operation (as described in 
an article in The Economist of February 12th). The cotton 
industry has launched a scheme for attracting young workers. 
The flour milling, boot and shoe, pottery and printing in- 





dustries have already replied to the Ministry of Labour 
circular. And last week a special conference of engineering 
apprentices was called by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, in order to find out the views of the young workers 
themselves. 

The widespread concern now felt about the problems o! 
juvenile recruitment is not altogether disinterested. It is, 
if anything, a case of self-preservation. With the decline in 
the birth-rate, juvenile labour may before long become scarce, 
and not superfluous. Every industry may, to a certain ex- 
tent, compete with others for a share of the shrinking sup- 
ply. In 1937 there were over 3} million adolescents between 
14 and 18. To-day the number is only 23 million. By 19§6, it 
is estimated, it will be 24 million. If the school-leaving age 
has by then been raised to sixteen, the number of juvenile: 
available for employment will be approximately half the 
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present number. These are not very palatable facts, but 
industry must face them. It will have to use juvenile labour 
more economically and not regard it as a source of “ cheap 
labour.” It may mean that many jobs formerly assigned 
to boys will have to be done at the other end of the age 
scale, by older men and women. Already, newspaper selling 
provides an example of this trend. The “nipper” in the 
London streets has disappeared and papers are sold by 
old men. 

Nationally, the problem in the future may be one of 
distributing the available supply of young labour between 
competing occupations. Industries, such as mining and 
cotton, would seem to stand a poor chance, other things 
being equal, against the more attractive employment offered 
by aircraft and motor manufacture, or general engineering, 
since most boys, given a free field, would probably choose 
to be mechanics. The older industries, which suffered so 
acutely from shortage of juvenile recruitment in recent 
years, will have to make their conditions of work and welfare 
more attractive, and to offer prospects of stable employment 
and advancement before young workers will, of their own 
volition, enter them. pices 

It may, therefore, be necessary to devise some form : of 
controlling entry into industry, so long as this can be done 
without infringing the essential right of an individual to 
select an occupation or career. Guidance could probably be 
exercised in a negative way, such as is proposed for the 
location of industry. Thus if an occupation, like an area, 
became too congested, the Government might have to say 
that entry, for the time being, was restricted. In any case, 
it is essential that the Ministry of Labour should have full 
knowledge of the jobs and prospects in any given occupation, 
in any given area. Such a survey, which should be continu- 
ous, could feature in the national man-power budget. 

Positive influence over recruitment could be exercised 
through the development of vocational guidance. At present, 
this is done either through the Ministry of Labour’s Juvenile 
Advisory Committees or the Juvenile Employment Com- 
mittees under the local education authorities. Before the 
war, only about one child in three was placed by the com- 
mittees, the remairider more or less drifted into industry 
without any form of advice or guidance. The use of psy- 
chology in vocational guidance could well be developed. 
Though Britain was a pioneer in evolving a juvenile employ- 


ment service, it has lagged behind other countries, notably . 


the United States, in applying psychological and aptitude 
tests. It is also essential that the committees should keep 
in close touch with the juveniles they place, and give them 
an opportunity, at 17 or 18, of reviewing their position and, 
if they wish, changing their jobs. 


* 


‘Once the occupation has been selected, the question of 
training and continued education becomes all-important and 
the juvenile advisory committees should satisfy themselves 
that adequate training facilities are provided before placing 
juveniles in employment, It is generally agreed that the 
existing provisions for technical education and training in 
Britain are inadequate. Before the war, less than a third of 
the adolescent working population was engaged in organised 
education of one form or another. This state of affairs will, 
of course, be remedied under the Education Bill, which 
provides for compulsory continued education during normal 
working hours, up to the age of eighteen. The White Paper 
on Educational Reconstruction acknowledged that 


despite what many local education authorities have done, 
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technical education has not hitherto made that advance which 

> oo is of a highly industrialised ity d 
The standard of buildings and equipment has often 
as the White Paper admitted, “deplorably low”; the size of 
classes too big—and the quality of instruction, owing to the 
shortage of competent instructors, not always high. There 
has, moreover, been a certain element of snobbery in the 
approach towards technical education, and a widespread 
impression that the white-collar office worker was inherently 
superior to the worker at the factory bench. ; 

Many improvements have been made during the war. 
Training has been provided at Government Training Centres 
as well as at Technical Colleges and institutions. The num- 
ber of Junior Technical Schools alone has increased from 
230 in 1938 to 379 at the present time. The bulk of training 
however, is still given in industry. Many individual firms 
have long operated excellent training schemes, such as those 
run in conjunction with the local authorities at Birmingham 
Coventry and at Rugby, where attendance at day continu- 
ation schools is compulsory. Other firms, faced with an 
influx of dilutees, have had to evolve training schemes. But 
as a whole, the training for industry, provided by industry 
is defective. A letter from representative employers and 
trade unionists in the Times of April 12th went so far as 
to wh that 

our public provision for training craf 

is now definitely r backward country. eee nenod 

This, of course, refers to the training of skilled workers. 
But training of one kind or another can also be given to 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Even traditional blind- 
alley jobs, combined with continued education, can be re- 
garded as short cut jobs, which come to an end when the 
youth is old enough to take up an adult occupation. To give 
a list of firms providing training systems would merely be 
tedious, but from the experience of such firms as Messrs 
Cadburys, Sainsburys, Fords, and Dunlops and the Gas, 
Light and Coke Company, which operate schemes, it appears 
that even menial or repetitive jobs, combined with educa- 
tion, need not lead to a deadening of the individual. 


* 


For the more skilled jobs, requiring appranticeship, 
the engineering industry is now considering a joint scheme 
(mentioned in The Economist last week, p. 162), though no 
final agreement has been reached. It is proposed that the 
present apprenticeship period of five years, from 16 to 21, 
should be continued, but that instead of a boy being in- 
dentured to a particular employer, the placing of appren- 
tices should be controlled by local joint industrial juvenile 
advisory panels, which would supervise standards of employ- 
ment and training. Boys would not be apprenticed to em- 
ployers who did not conform with the requisite standards. 
Apprentices, it is suggested, should learn a wider range of 
processes, and the boys would not become too specialist. 
For example, pattern maker apprentices would learn about 
foundry work and vice versa, while fitters should acquire 
drawing office experience and so on. Technical training 
would be integrated with general education on the lines 
proposed in the Education Bill. 

The emphasis on the need for an all-round training is 
very welcome. It should go far to break down some of the 
older craft demarcations, which hamper flexibility of labour 
and may well impede the realisation of a policy for full 
employment. Indeed, if mass production methods are widely 
developed, as for instance in shipbuilding, many of the pro- 
cesses requiring most specialist craftsmanship will dis- 
appear. As to the quality of training provided in the 
workshop, it is essential that it should be given in adequately 
equipped workshops, under competent instructors and that 
the apprentices should as far as possible be engaged on 
actual production work. A further necessary condition is 
that opportunities should be provided for training for fore- 
manship grades or positions of responsibility in the works. 
The suggestion of Mr George Wansbrough in the Times 
of May 15th that the present Ordinary National Certificate 
and the courses leading up to them should be scrapped in 
favour of a simplified and more general grounding in all 
the aspects of engineering, deserves careful consideration. 

The whole field of technical education and training is 
too vast for treatment in a single article. But the issue is of 
such overwhelming importance for the future of British 
industry that the time is surely ripe, to adopt the sugges” 
tion that has been put forward that a special Commission 
— be appointed forthwith to examine the whole ques- 
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Business Notes 


Portal Bungalows 


The Portal bungalow came in for considerable criti- 
cism on the occasion of the second reading of the Housing 
(Temporary Accommodation) Bil in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. The criticism impressed the Govern- 
ment so much that the debate was adjourned until after 
the coming recess. One objection was that the bungalow is 
not good enough, that it is small and unsightly. There may 
well be room for further improvements in detail and, pos- 
sibly, a case for its construction in, say, two sizes—a three- 
bedroom type as well as a two-bedroom type, with pre- 
cisely the same components. But to make several different 
kinds of houses would sacrifice much of the advantage of 
speed in mass production ; and the fact that the Portal 
model is not as good and attractive as a normal house 
evades the issue. It is designed as a stop-gap to relieve a 
pressing housing shortage in the shortest possible time. It 
is not meant to be the equivalent of an ordinary house, the 
point being that it will not be possible to produce ordinary 
houses anything like quickly enough. Mr Willink, Minister 
of Health, was able to show conclusively that the choice 
was not between factory-made bungalows and an equal 
number of ordinary houses, but between a given number of 
new houses—about 300,000 ordinary houses and 250,000 
factory-made ones in two years—and a very much smaller 
number of houses than 550,000. Neither the labour nor the 
materials are likely to be available for the construction of 
anything like that number of ordinary houses within two 
years of the end of the war. 

= 


The second criticism concerned the cost of the Portal 
bungalow and the system of contracting to be adopted. The 
bungalows are estimated to cost about {£600 a unit. Trans- 
port and erection will cost about £100, the kitchen unit is 
likely to cost an equal amount, and the remaining £400 will 
be for the “ shell,” roof, ceilings, partitions, lining materials, 
floors, insulation material and other fittings. At least five 
firms will take part in the construction of the bungalow. 
Briggs Motor Bodies and the Pressed Steel Company are 
to provide the bulk of the “shells” and the partitions ; 
Fisher and Ludlow, Sankey-Sheldon, and Rubery Owen 
will be among the main contractors for fittings. All these 
firms are large ones, capable of handling big orders ; more- 
over, all of them are Government contractors and possess 
efficient costing systems. The Government will be able to 
deal with them on the same basis as it places munition 
contracts. Nevertheless, members of the House _of 
Commons were right in insisting on the need for securing 
the lowest possible costs at all stages of production, from 
the raw material to final assembly—where possible, by 
tender. To secure this, it is not enough for the Government 
to have access to the costs of its contractors ; it should also 
provide the incentives that will induce contractors to 
adopt the most economical methods. The Portal bungalow 
will provide the Government with an opportunity of leading 
a drive for the reduction of the cost of a commodity that is 
in universal consumptien and absorbs a high proportion 
of the incomes of the working classes. Mr Eden was prob- 
ably wise not to press the House for a decision on Tuesday. 


* * * 


Equities after the War 


The latter part of last week witnessed the first real 
relapse in British industrial equities since early June. Slight 
setbacks prior to that date had occurred on Fridays and had 
been followed by an immediate resumption of the rise, but 
on this occasion markets have appeared definitely hesitant 


_ for some days and it seems possible that the upward move- 


ment, which has been running steadily since around Easter, 
has more or less exhausted itself. The figures of The Actu- 
aries’ Investment Index, of which some particulars are 
given on page 200, show an average for all industrial equi- 
ties of 86.7 per cent of the level at the end of 1928. The 
range in the items making up this total is from 171.9 for 
electrical equipment and 156.1 for breweries and distilleries 
t0 53.9 for catton and only 29.0 for shipping. The index 
suffers from a substantial weakness in that’ it is based on 


the prices of one date only and that not a particularly repre- 
sentative one. It is, perhaps, more useful to take a rather 
more recent computation. In August, 1936, the total index 
was the same as it now is, but for a rather different selection 
of shares. Further, the value was about or rather above that 
figure for the ensuing eight months. Is it reasonable that 
the general level of securities should be the same on the 
eve of the post-war period as it was in 1936-37? Trade was 
admittedly brisk then, but unemployment was still of the 
order of 1,660,000, while the wholesale price index of the 
Board of Trade shows a rise of some 78 per cent since 
1936-37. In other words, granted a successful policy of em- 
ployment and an absence of restrictionist finance, the out- 
look is for a very much higher money national income in, say, 
1945-50 than there was any reason to expect in 1936-37. 
It is also the fact that the authorities appear, at last, to be 
alive to the necessity of a fiscal policy which will encourage 
efficiency in industry and they have already made conces- 
sions in the matter of research and replacement costs. There 
will certainly be further pressure for relief from taxation, 
both on retained profits made at home and on foreign- 
earned profits already subjected to tax. Against this, there is 
the fear felt in some quarters that some limitation of divi- 
dends has come to stay. The extent of this limitation is, 
probably, the decisive factor for the near future. 


* a 


Eight Year Changes 


It is possible to conclude from these changes in the 
situation that post-war earnings of British industry, in 
terms of money, will be very much higher than those ex- 
pected in 1936-37; that there should be a substantial 
increase in real terms, but that equity holders will reap 
the advantages only in part in larger dividends in the near 
future. Some part may well not accrue to them at all and 
some will accrue in the form of greater stability of earn- 
ings and prices. It is difficult to say just how these facts 
will influence prices and the yields expected. At the end 
of last month, while the price index was the same as some 
eight years before, the average yield given was 4.08 per cent 
compared with 3.64 per cent in August 1936. Of this 
rise about half may be regarded as the counterpart of a 
rise in the yield on 2} Consols from 2.96 to 3.16 per cent. 
A substantial part of the remainder may be due to changes 
in the composition of the index, a part is certainly due to 
the ridiculously low yield given at that time by home 
railway stocks and shipping shares, namely 1.51 and 0.77 per 
cent respectively. There remains, however, a margin, pos- 
sibly considerable, which would only be justified if the 
outlook now is less certain than it was then. Returning 
to the price index, of the fourteen classes which then ex- 
isted, ten show rises, but only four of these are really 
substantial ; shipping 61.8 per cent, cotton 26.5, oil shares 
—not strictly British industry—22.3, and electrical equip- 
ment 15.7 per cent. The least of the four falls is 7.5 per 
cent for motors, while iron and steel and electrical dis- 
tribution are slightly worse, and gas stocks have lost 21.5 
per cent of their August 1936 value. It is interesting that 
the very important miscellaneous group, stores and catering 
and home railways, all show only very minor improvements 
on the period of almost eight years. In the case of building 
materials, the rise is only 10.8 per cent since 1928 and 5.8 
per cent since 1936; while the figures for coal are only a 
trifle less in each case. These facts suggest that, subject 
to a reasonably happy solution of Britain’s internal problems 
and a recognition that the reward of risk bearing must be 
considerable, there is room both for further adjustments 
between the different classes of security in this .index 
and for a continuance of the upward movement, after a 
pause for such adjustments. 


x * x 


New Savings Bond Issue 


After a lapse of some 27 months, during which 
£966,450,000 odd have been issued, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has decided to suspend the offer of 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1960-70, from August sth. On Tuesday, a 
new issue of bonds, 1965-75, with a final maturity date of 
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August 15, 1975, will be on offer at par. As the Chancellor 


rightl inted out, these new terms are even more favour- 
ae te the bemenr than the old ones. The maximum life 
of the 1955-65 issue, when it was first made at the end of 
December, 1940, was some 25 years 7} months ; that of 
the 1960-70 in April, 1942, 28 years 4 months, and the life 
of the new series is just over 31 years to final redemption. 
It is interesting to observe that the yield on 2} per cent 
Consols fell from 3.26 per cent in December, 1940, to 
3.04 per cent in April, 1942, but has since risen to 3.16 per 
cent. That the authorities should be able to borrow at the 
same rate for a longer period now than in April, 1942, is 
due mainly to the fact that TDRs are encashable in advance 
only by conversion into one or other of the tap issues. If 
proof were needed of this, it is provided by the fact that 
the old 1960-70 series, recently quoted ex dividend, was 
frozen hard at the minimum price of par. If previous expe- 
rience is any guide, the minimum for this will be dropped 
to 98 on Tuesday and an effort will be-made to get business 
going at close under par. The fact that the 1955-65 issue, 
also recently ex dividend, stands at par indicates that some 
official assistance is likely to be necessary before conditions 
are such as to render the new issue attractive to any but 
holders of redundant TDRs. The belief that such assistance 
will inevitably be forthcoming explains the modest rise in 
some prices in the gilt-edged market on the announcement. 
The opportunity will arise in the next few weeks of deal- 
ing with the 1952-54 issue of National War Bonds, of which 
two series have now been issued. The two combined raise 
the total to a figure at which it may be considered that a 
change of date is desirable, but it is still far short of the 
total reached by the 1949-51 series. 


* x *x 
Responsibility for Civil Aviation 


In its proposals for civil aviation, the Tory Reform 
Committee presses for two decisions that could be taken 
without prejudice to international negotiations to give this 
country a flying start at the end of the war. The Com- 
mittee, in common with other critics of pre-war and present 
arrangements, does not wish civil aviation to share the 
same roof with military aviation at the Air Ministry. It 
would like it to be placed, together with other means of 
transport, in an all-embracing Ministry of Transport with 
the status of a major department of state. Failing this solu- 
tion, it would like civil aviation to go wherever shipping will 
go, possibly even to the Board of Trade. There are good 
arguments for and against the present regime of combining 
responsibility for both military and civil aviation in a single 
department. In wartime those for single control are probably 
unanswerable ; almost all current traffic is military. Even 
after the war military aviation and air transport will remain 
much more closely associated than the Navy and merchant 
shipping ; quantitatively, it is on the military demand that 
the aircraft industry, which supplies both, has depended, 
and will depend, for its existence. Nevertheless, it has been 
proved in the past that single control has serious disadvan- 
tages in peacetime. The primary concern of the Air Ministry 
must be in the military and strategic aspect of aviation, not 
with the rapid development of commercial air transport. 
The best solution might be, not to relieve the Air Ministry 
of responsibility for all air transport, but only of the respon- 
sibility for purely commercial air transport. The armed 
Forces of the future will include a growing air transport 
establishment for rapid movement, just as a modern army 
requires a huge fleet of lorries. Military control is as essen- 
tial over military air transport as it is over military road 
transport. Subject to this qualification, purely commercial 
air transport might best be administered by an all-embracing 
Ministry of Transport after the war, with provision for rapid 
mobilisation in an emergency. 


* * a 


Participation in Air Transport 


Even more urgent than the question of departmental 
responsibility :s a decision on the conditions of participation 
in British civil aviation. Who is to run the air services? 
The choice is not merely between public and private enter- 
prise ; there is room for both. At present, overseas air trans- 
port is in the hands of the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, while domestic air transport is largely controlled by 
the railways. Hitherto the Government has been studiously 
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vague in its pronouncements on this subject. Careful exami- 


nation of official statements suggests that the Government. 


is either deliberately delaying a decision or is still in two 
minds. It has carefully refrained from discouraging ship- 
ping, railway and other interests from making preparations 
for participation ; there is, for example, the neat phrase of 
Lord Beaverbrook that BOAC has no monopoly of air trans- 
port, but merely of subsidy. But there is nothing in the Gov- 
ernment’s statements that would preclude it from establish- 
ing a regime of public operation if it ultimately decided to do 
so; it has given no definite promises. So long as the com- 
plete internationalisation of the world’s trunk lines was not 
definitely ruled out, the Government could hardly commit 
itself. This is not known to be unacceptable to the 
United States. But indecision at this stage may well be 
harmful, in that it will cause delay in the expansion of civil 
aviation after the war. In the sphere of inter-Empire traffic 
the Government's decision will inevitably be influenced by 
the views of the Dominions, but this again is no reason for 
continued procrastination. The Tory Reform Committee 
suggests a mixture of public and private enterprise, and, in 
particular, that no “chosen instrument,” such as BOAC, 
should operate more than one trunk route. Moreover, in its 
view, all operators, whether public or private, should derive 
their authority from a public board similar to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the United States. In principle, there 
is much to be said for the creation of a central public 
authority of this kind, functioning under the department 
responsible for commercial air transport. Equally, major 
trunk routes might often best be operated by single, and 
preferably public, concerns that would be given the mail 
contract for their respective routes. Feeder lines might well 
be left to private enterprise, subject to policy control by 
the Government. In practice, it may not always be possible 
to draw a clear distinction between feeder and trunk lines. 
as in the traffic between Britain and the Continent, for 
example. But such difficulties need not stand in the way of 
a statement of policy. What matters most is not so much 
the precise form of British post-war civil aviation as the 
formulation of policy designed to enable this country to 
participate as early, as fully and with as much enterprise 
as possible in the world’s air transport. 


* * x 


Freedom of the Screen 


Public criticism of the rapid consolidation of the 
British film industry under the leadership of. Mr J. A. 
Rank came to a head last year. Criticism in Parliament and 


the press encouraged the Board of Trade to try to arrest’ 


the process of consolidation by ad hoc measures; and it 
led to the appointment of a committee of inquiry. This 
committee’s report to the Cinematograph Films Council 
has now been submitted to the Board of Trade. Not un- 
expectedly, the members of the committee—Mr A. 
Palache (chairman), Sir Walter Citrine and Professor A. 
Plant—discovered a definite trend towards monopoly in the 
industry in recent years. Its signs are: 

(i) The rapid growth of the vertically integrated combines 
and the control that they are able to exercise at the various 
stages from production to exhibition ; 

_ Gi) The introduction and extension of undesirable practices 

in restraint of trade, partly by producers, partly by distributors, 

partly by exhibitors. 
The recommendations of the Committee are designed to 
ensure the freedom of the screen from monopolistic 
practices, whether by vertical or horizontal combines, and 
to avoid American financial control. Legislation is sug- 
gested as a remedy, together with an ingenious scheme— 
“a trustee arrangement comparable to that of The Times 
or The Economist”—to prevent control from passing either 
into foreign hands or those of “undesirable” groups of 
persons. The “small” man in the: industry is to be en- 
couraged by the creation, under Government sponsorship, 
of a film finance corporation ; this organisation would not 
only finance “ qualified ” producers on reasonable terms, but 
it would be empowered to establish a renting organisation 
and, eventually, to extend its activities into the field of 
overseas marketing. In sum, the wings of combinations 
are to be clipped and talent given greater scope to flourish 
independently. This is not the occasion for commenting 
in detail on the committee’s suggestions. No doubt their 
adoption would make for greater independence; but 4 
code of behaviour does not necessarily guarantee growth. 
It is efficient and successful enterprise that the film 
industry most requires. 
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Re-equipment of Industry 


In the House of Lords on July 26th, Lord Barnby 
drew attention to the need for a speedy re-equipment ot 
British industry to enable it to resume its peacetime activi- 
ties without unnecessary delay. By way of example, he 
quoted from the Cotton Board Committee’s Report, which 
suggests that textile machinery makers should be given a 
measure of relief from part of their munitions obligations 
in order to be able to produce equipment that will be 
urgently needed after the war. (A similar plan to allow the 
aircraft industry to speed up its preparations for the pro- 
duction of civil aircraft is made by the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee in a Report discussed on page 194.) Lord Templemore 
pointed out that the problem of arranging the cancellation 
of existing contracts to free first the manufacturing capacity 
that will be most urgently required is one on which the 
Board of Trade and the Supply Departments have been 
“ working for some time.” He emphasised that the speed at 
which a given industry or factory can be released from war 
contracts does not only depend on the importance of its 
peacetime products, but also on the extent to which it 
may be required for the production of war stores that cannot 
be made elsewhere. In other words, capacity can only be 
released in so far as it is surplus to war production. This 
proposition, clearly, cannot be challenged. Nevertheless, it 
is legitimate to question—as Lord Winster did—whether 
the Government is in fact allowing preparations for re- 
equipment to proceed as rapidly as it might within the 
limits of the resources that can be spared. Lord Winster 
suggested, moreover, that the United States was going ahead 
more rapidly than this country in its preparations for peace. 
True, Britain, unlike the United States, is a base for mili- 
tary operations. Nevertheless, there is a strong case, in so 
far as this is practicable, for allocating any manufacturing 
capacity that can be released from war production on a 
basis that does not place this country at a serious disadvan- 
tage. A Britain short of foreign exchange will have to 
expand its exports with all possible speed in order to 
finance essential imports of food and materials. 


x * « 


Government Factories 


As a supplement to the White Paper on the Disposal of 
Government Stores, Mr Dalton last week outlined the 
Government’s policy with regard to factories and producing 
plant. Their allocation will be controlled to harmonise with 
declared aims in town and country planning, the distribu- 
tion of industry, the export trade and local employment. 
The normal procedure, though there is to be no hard and 
fast rule, will be for the Government to lease these factories 
(in the short period) rather than to sell them by auction. This 
policy will not be received with unanimous approval. Dis- 
posal by auction would suit the interests of those with ade- 
quate capital resources whegher their businesses are sound or 
highly speculative ; but such a method would restrict com- 
petition unduly and might well deprive industry of the 
new blood it needs so urgently. After the last war, Govern- 
ment factories, although their disposal was very imper- 
fectly conducted, became the nuclei of new and successful 
trading estates dealing primarily in the light industries. 
After this war there will be a shortage of modern factory 
premises at a time when industry will need every inch of 
elbow-room if its declared objectives of expanding exports 
aad full employment are to be realised. The White Paper on 
Employment Policy has emphasised the imperative need for 
flexibility in the exporting industries. It is essential that the 
nation’s limited resources should not be frozen into a rigid 
pattern. Because the state and nature of the export markets 
are uncertain and unpredictable, industry will be compelled 
to conduct itself empirically. It follows that a system whereby 
‘actory space can be acquired cheaply and adapted speedily 
and without costly major reconstruction for peacetime pro- 
duction will have many advantages. It would be a mistake, 
on grounds of equity, to limit the acquisition of the factories 
to those with the necessary purchasing ‘power. The only 
argument in favour of disposal by auction would be that 
such a method would make for speed in adaptation and 
utilisation, The Government’s scheme, whch is as yet only 
an outline of a policy, has much to recommend it. Any 
system of allocation of factory space should aeal sym- 
Pathetically with those industrial ‘units which Fave been 
Put out of commission by enemy action—esvecially where 
‘he organisation of euch units ‘is still intact. 
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Oil Duties Committee 


It appears that, as was indicated in the Budget speech, 
some action is to be taken with regard to the absence in 
this country of an industry based on the chemical refining 
of oil. In reply to a question in the House of Tuesday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he and the 
Minister of Fuel and Power had appointed a Committee— 


To consider and report upon: — 


(a) the effect of the hydro-carbon oil duties on the supply 
of raw materials to, and the development of, the chemical 
industry in this country so far as the use of hydro-carbons 
and their derivatives is concerned. 

(b) the extent to which any change in those duties would 


affect industries engaged in the production of similar pro- 
ducts from coal. 


The chairman of the Committee will be Sir Amos Ayre 
and the other members, Sir John Fox, Mr. A. S. Nacharg 
and Sir Robert Robinson. There has been considerable con- 
troversy in recent years concerning the whole question of oil 
refining in this country, but it seems that a whole complex of 
new products is in process of evolution from the full 
chemical refining of oil and coal. While there is an element 
of competition between these two raw materials in this 
field, as in others, there appears to be a case for con- 
sidering the two, in large measure, complementary. To this 
question, at least, the new Committee should be able to pro- 
vide an adequate answer. For the rest, it seems a pity that 
the terms of reference are not sufficiently wide to include 
an enquiry as to any other impediments to the full partici- 
pation of any interests which so wish in the development 
of this new group of industries in Britain. It is precisely 
in fields such as this, where the amount of skill, research 
and ingenuity in the final product is large compared with 
the value of the raw material, that Britain must look in 
future for the increase or even the maintenance of its stan- 
dard of living at home and its power to meet overseas com- 
mitments. But if success is to be achieved there must be 
adequate supplies of crude oil available to this country, and 
freedom of access to these supplies. 





FIGHT FUEL WASTE 
WITH FEWER FURNACES 


IN ONE SHOP THE WORK PREVIOUSLY DONE 
IN SIX FURNACES IS NOW 
CONCENTRATED INTO 
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Many firms are meeting th. 

25% cut in gas supply largely 
as a result of better furnace 
loading. Such savings were 
planned by management and 


that the economies in gas an.’ 
electricity should be main 


secured by the keen watchful- 
ness of the operatives. 


Not only furnaces, but appli- 
ances from salt baths and 
enamelling ovens down to 
bunsen burners, will all show 
big savings if you use the 
minimum number, and aim as 
far as possible at continuous 
working. 


Experience shows that the best 
results are obtained where fuel 


watching systems 
have been properly 
planned. It is vital 





tained; and this will follow. 
where the management, work- 
ers and fuel watchers are 1: 
close co-operation. 


PRACTICAL HELP IN FUEL 
EFFICIENCY BULLETINS 


There are many excellent suggestions 
for furnace users in Fue! Efficiency 
Bulletins Nos. 5 (gas operated), 13 
(electrically operated), 24 (oii opera- 
ted), and 17 (furnace insulation) 
Everyone should study them— 
managements, fuel watchers and 
operatives. Extra copies can be 
obtained from the Secretary of your 
Regivnal Fue! Efficiency Committee. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL & POWER 
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Two Years of Fuel Efficiency 

The Report of the Ministry of Fuel and Power on the 
progress of its fuel efficiency campaign, now two years old, 
is in many respects encouraging. Although a quantltative 
estimate of the economies made by industry is impossible, 
it is calculated that, if the recommendations of the inspec- 
tion engineers who have visited factories consuming an 
aggregate of 39 million tons a year were adopted, the saving 
would be in the order of 10 per cent, or nearly 4,000,000 
tons a year. Although the scope for economy 1s limited 
in the case of major fuel-using industries, such as gas, 
electricity, coke ovens, collieries and iron and steel, it 
is reported that these have organised methods of more 
efficient utilisation. For instance, the railways’ fuel effi- 
ciency committee has arranged special courses of instruc- 
tion, with particular emphasis on the saving of locomotive 
coal by the adoption of improved standards of driving and 
firing. A mere record of the number of inspections carried 
out—over 11,000 factories have been visited, and 5,000 
revisited, by 700 engineers—though impressive, is not 
necessarily conclusive. In some cases economies may be 
just an indication of past extravagance. It might also be 
argued that if the 10 per cent cut imposed by the Ministry 
of Fuel in December had been imposed earlier, the same 
results would have been achieved more rapidly. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no doubt that the campaign has been 
of value. Since the need for economy in fuel con- 
sumption may well be greater and not less great after the 
war; with the present downward trend in production, 
it seems that the fuel efficiency campaign is one of the war- 
time experiments that might, with advantage, be retained 
in the post-war period. 


* * * 


Britain’s Roads 

The post-war proposals of the British Road Federa- 
tion, issued this week, are designed primarily to ensure the 
improvement of Britain’s road system and to encourage all 
forms of road transport, private and public. There can be 
no doubt about the need for road improvement after the 
war and, even, for testing the merits of motorways. But 
the nature and scale of road expenditure will necessarily 
have to be determined in relation to transport facilities as 
a whole and in the control of the resources that are likely 
to be available. The roads, in other words, must queue up 
with all other claimants for capital expenditure. In its aim 
to encourage the expansion of road transport, the proposals 
are inevitably critical of monopolistic practices. To quote 
from the Report: 


As soon as circumstances permit, subject to overriding con- 
ditions of national policy, unfettered freedom of choice of the 
means of transport he employs should be restored to the 
individual, be he trader, farmer, industrialist or private citizen. 
This is a fundamental liberty and is essential, from the point 
of view of the general welfare of the community, as a means 
of improving the efficiency of transport services, because the 
individual is in the best position to know which form of trans- 
port is most suited to his needs, and so will enable him to 
make his fullest contribution to the general well-being. 


Perhaps unavoidably, the Report does not deal with 
transport as a whole. 


* * * 


Home Railway Half-Year 

Seldom has the home railway half-year passed with 
so little general interest as this year. The announcements, 
limited in recent years to dividend declarations, had not been 
expected to provide any new feature. Having regard to the 
extreme activity of 1943, there was little possibility that re- 
venue outside the agreement would show an appreciable 
increase, while the War Damage position, if changed at all, 
was more likely to be altered adversely than in favour of 
the stockholder. In these circumstances, the general sagging 
tendency in prices of all but the prior charge stocks is to 
be attributed to causes other than the fact that all the divi- 
dends to be paid are the same as those of a year ago. No 
doubt the adverse factor is the complete failure—foreseen by 
all but the constitutionally optimistic—of' the campaign for 
a revision of the agreement which would permit of larger 
payments. The extent of the movement is moderate. As 
shown by The Actuaries’ Investment Index, there is a fall 
from the May high of 80.3 per cent of December, 1928, to 
77:7 on July 25th. The fall has continued almost daily 
since then, but is still not large. The case for a fevision is 
still being pressed in Parliament but, as Mr Noel-Baker was 
not slow to point out, those who complain omit to consider 
that it was the duty of the Government to make the best 
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bargain the railways would accept. He also gave an assur- 
ance that the agreement was reached voluntarily. It is on this 
point that sincere doubts still exist, the more so that it is 
very hard to believe—irrespective of the equity of the actual 
terms—that conditions could have arisen in which the raij- 


ways would not have reaped large benefits from a very heavy _ 


concentration of traffic, coupled with a reduction in services 
rendered, other than the mere carriage of goods and passen- 


ers. 
e * * * 


Co-ops in the West End 


After the war, the Oxford Street, London, shopping 
area will have a mew department store, owned by the 
London Co-operative Society. The Society has bought from 
Peter Robinson, Ltd., its eastern block, a 16-year-old build- 
ing of seven stories with a frontage in Oxford Street close 
to Oxford Circus, for the sum of £425,000 on a 999-year 
lease. This is the first time that the “Co-op ” has appeared 
in what might be called the central shopping area of Great 
Britain, and it is a fitting celebration of the centenary of 
the Co-operative Movement. It forms part of the large 
policy of expansion which the co-operators are following. 
During the last two years they have acquired department 
stores in the suburbs, and the latest of these was the pur- 
chase of Marshall Roberts, Ltd., in Camden Town. The 
new West End store will not be open for some time after 
the war. At the moment the building is requisitioned by 
the Government. Although the store will primarily serve 
members, it will be open to the public. It will be interesting 
to observe its effect on neighbouring department stores. 
Lessons can be learned from the co-operative store, whose 
distribution costs are often lower than those of commercial 
firms. On the other hand, the co-operative store might well 
learn much itself from its closg proximity to stores a great 
part of whose efforts are expended in providing services. 
The interplay of competition between the two types of 
store can be of benefit to both. 


* * * 
Good News for Bondholders 


Holders of overseas bonds have had more than one 
piece of good news during the current week. In the first 
place, the month-old rumour that the Government of 
Guatemala proposed to repay at par the whole of the debt 
corresponding to the original issues of 1895, 1913 and 1928 
has been confirmed. The first instalment of cash is actually 
in this country, and holders have until January 15, 1945, to 
accept the offer. Repayment will include interest to date, 
and, although redemption is, properly, by sinking fund, 
holders will be well advised to accept the offer, which covers 
the whole sterling debt. This was followed on Tuesday by 
news that the new Argentine authorities propose to repay 
the 4 per cent State Railway Sterling bonds on Novem- 
ber 1st. These form the collateral for the issues of the 
Cordoba Central Trust, whose position has been in doubt 
ever since the earlier announcements of a general policy 
of redemption of external debt. These are the best bits of 
news out of South America for a very long period, and, 
although neither was really unexpected, they have done 
something to offset the ill-effects of the Argentine Govern- 
ment’s general attitude. It is also satisfactory that settle- 
ments have been reached in respect of the debenture issues 
of the Sorocabana and Southern San Paulo railways whose 
assets were sequestrated in 1940. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has now agreed to terms which permit cash distribu- 


- tions of about 36 per cent on the £1,425,940 Sorocabana 


stock and of 80 per cent approximately on £506,634 of the 
Southern San Paulo issue. Both these are substantially above 
what appears to have been expected, for the stocks stood 
at about 29 and 60 respectively. 


* * * 


Tax Reserve Certificates 


__ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has given intorma- 
tion in the House of Commons about fhe total Tax Reserve 
Certificates tendered quarterly in payment of taxes and 
Se = these totals between 
gories of taxes. In the table at the foot of this these 
S of taxation to show the cash and TRC ts for 
taxes since the begihning of roqr. The interesting feature 
brought out by this table is the relatively high ratio of TRC 
payments in case of . i 
tends to confirm other evidence of the attractions of TRC: 
for these wo classes-of taxpayers... . .- 
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The Fiduciary Issue 

After a see-saw movement lasting several weeks, the 
forces making for expamsion in the note issue have won 
the day, and a new landmark has been reached by the addi- 
tion of a further £50 million to the fiduciary issue, raising 
it to £1,200 million, or four times the pre-war figure. 
Apart from the closing of “Salute” weeks, the reason for 
the recent slowing-down in the expansion of the note issue— 
it stood at £1,146,019,264 on Wednesday of this week—is 
probably the departure of large forces overseas, just 
as a year or SO ago it was the recalling of large notes 








CHANGES IN Fipuciary IssurE SINcE 1939 


(£ million) 
No. of 
Weeks’ 
Interval 
Between 
From To Changes 
1939—September 5 ......... 300 580 se 
1940—June 12 ............. 580 630 40 
1941—April 50....-........ 630 680 46 
Augett SD 3... sce... 680 730 18 
December 3.......... 730 780 13 
1909—-AGTEE TEE 85.665 os oo 058 780 830 20 
pO} Pe 830 880 14 
December 3.......... 880 950 18 
1943—April 14............. 950 1,000 19 
Ooteleer Goa oa scae cs 1,000 1,050 25 
Decent 7. 5.x oin-6sa-0- 1,050 1,100 9 
pe NE a aa 1,100 1,150 13 
RE TEs Xeni. 04 ns oes 1,150 1,200 21 





from circulation. On that occasion the effect was largely 
an economy in cash reserves; on this it is, in part, a 
substitution of an overseas issue for a domestic one. The 
full list of changes in the fiduciary portion of the issue since 
the outbreak of war is given in the accompanying table. 


x * * 


Scientific Farming 


The future of agriculture is one of the important recon- 
struction problems which has to be faced. The Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee—an unofficial group of 
members of both Houses of Parliament and representatives 
of certain scientific and technical institutions—has examined 
the question and published its conclusions in its report, 
A Scientific Policy for British Agriculture. The Committee’s 
solution to the problem is given in the word “science.” 
There is an unfortunate tendency to overwork the word, as 
though it were an inevitable panacea. One aspect of farm- 
ing which the Committee does not submit to scientific 
scrutiny is the one which, perhaps, looms largest in the 
minds of most farmers: the market. True, the report sub- 
mits that “economic stability for British agriculture can 
only be secured by price guarantees.” In this sentence the 
whole question is begged, since the real problem is how far 
British agriculture can be organised to stand on its own 
feet. Clearly, if high enough prices are guaranteed, agricul- 
ture can be shaped in any form desired—of this the wartime 
record of farming is proof enough. On other questions the 
report provides a valuable underlining of principles which 
cannot too often be repeated. Among these is the urgent 
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need for improving agricultural and veterinary education 
and research—they recommend that at least £3,000,000 a 
year should be devoted to the latter. They also urge the 
completion of soil and geological surveys, and the extension 
of plans for veterinary aid. Less scientific is the insistence 
on a system of farming described as rotational, mixed and 
balanced. The respect, amounting almost to reverence, 
which has been paid to the plough, is a keynote of the 
report. Security considerations may demand the post-war 
production of crops such as wheat and sugar-beat, but to 
farm these in England is not economic. Mechanisation has 
reached the stage where agriculture can be converted from a 
peacetime to a war basis reasonably quickly. This means that 
security need not be stressed in plans for post-war agricul- 
ture, and that its relation to the national economy as a whole 
should be the guiding principle for the future. 


Shorter Note 


Regrettably, a premature and inaccurate press report 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal’s decision on women’s 
wages in engineering was quoted in last week’s issue of 
The Economist. The Tribunal, it has now been stated, 
has not made any definite award in the case. It has, how- 
ever, made certain recommendatiens to both parties which 
will be discussed at a meeting next week, and which, it is 
hoped, will result in agreement. Failing a settlement by 
further negotiation, the matter would, of course, be referred 
back to the Tribunal. 


Company Result 


Seager, Evans and Company. Distillers 


Years to March 31, 


1942 1943 1944 
Consolidated Balance Sheet :—§ £ £ £ 
I EE Bikes Sac s av hs ¥EOC 6 SON oo 6k 117,285 515,903 459,783 


Income from subsidiaries................ 57,687 








TSR Se eee 177,603 519,878 464,818 
Expenses and depreciation ............ : 69,572 213,725 184,128 
MN Ss Saka ci ine cas shake tueeaaNs 39,217+ 183,472 169,769 
I on. so aw peed tes Ec 2,500 5,078 4,932 
NS State oss ala a's gales & ane. 11,744 16,792 15,884 
Advertising expenditure ............... 7,419 12,399 15,261 
IN ok 5 on kgeies «canes ous ven 738 1,761 1,355 
Pensions and premiums................. 2,129 5,885 5,230 
Provision for losses of subsidiaries........ 3,500t ae 
Parent Company :— 

Ordinary stock :-— 

NNEC a iy sl SE WICHS obra es emreeania:y 6 40,784 79,696) 67,756\| 

aN dag Gare og bod anges scan tke 18,469 24,625 30,781 

GS aaa. s <6 $s wibci0.0 ook heh aes 16-6 32-4 27 5 

io a.s 6. aa'e teh ws ode Chlgweba's « 7 10 124 
REE SNOW S 6 os onic cng a cccincebeceen'e 22,964 aad 
ROO oss ane saeeen eesews ey 70,000* 30,000 
EE oe Pee 36,123 50,569 57,544 

Consolidated Balance Sheet ;— 

i Bee BONG ii Be oo ie CARR ES Eni 611,935 596,151 584,443 
SENN is cic waka case deynse sess 169,137 306,916 359,145 
PTO er ere eee Eee 817,501 852,220 1,037,096 
RG. te dvigns 6 GWutvide Os baad s 66. Bi ‘ 645,994 694,173 654,933 


$ For 1942 all profit and loss account figures are for parent company only. 
+ Including EPT attributable to subsidiaries. ks 

Representing grant to write off development account of subsidiary. 
* Of which £52,339 represents taxation reserves of parent and subsidiaries no 

longer required. 7 a 

|| After deducting £527 in 1943 as proportion of a subsidiary’s profits attributable 
to outside shareholders, and £543 in 1943 and £503 in!1944) as undistributed profits 
of subsidiaries. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 50s. 3d. ex 
dividend, yield £4 19s. 6d. per cent. 





Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES 
(£ million) 


‘<—=encamneeeeereressiciet-neeeenrssainenetnaspemigetinenenssnsinttinenidiniensivantiemunneniteleensiaseen simslciitiaigtle 
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Three Months Income Tax Sur Tax NDC 
to 
End of en on 
Scrip Cash | Serip Cash Scrip 
i 
Piriceabaen ae i GEs SES SI ts OER RR ee a 
1941 ;— 
March ...... 336 | 55 
june ..563.. 80 | se 
Septe mber. . 99 5 
mber. .. 149 | 4 
1942 | 
RAs | he 
mes! bs chs 
1 4 | a 
December 158 Por os 
1943 :— | 
March ...... 128 412 10 44 2 
dune tee eeee * 1 : : 
December. : Hr a 3 
944 ;— 
| 

















| Payments 
EPT | Total, Four Headings ais ay for 
i ing | Immediate 
pla Rs a beets ee i on 
| ee Up 7 
Cash | Scrip | Cash Scrip {| Cash oe 

Shed Spe Pe ea | | 
8 | | 28 i WC La et a 
eo | 40 | jl. 132 
¢°] 58 we Te 168 
SH | 81 246 | 17 263 

| j j 
ee: eee ed a | 175 7142 
5 . 52 5 | 1% 96 290 
8 a1 17 oe tae 118 351 
5 21 7 | 2% | 226 116 342 

| ae 67 167 | 592 140 132 
a. et. eS 46|~loa3 113 326 
> 55 | 87 61 298 | 131 429 
1 52 | 16 56 243 | 121 364 
8 41 | 70 238 609 152 161 
es) oe 65 51 236 117 363, 

| pe / ; : i 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
MR FRANK HUMPHREY’S REVIEW 


. The annual meeting of Anglo-Newfound- 
iand Development Company, Limited, was 
held, on the Ist instant, at Grand Falls, 
Newfgundiand. 3 3 

Mr Frank Humphrey, the president, in 
the course of his speech, said: The profit 
of the company for the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, ae providing for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, amounted to $838,165.07 
which includes dividends from Terra Nova 
Properties, Limited, of $349,090. After 
charging debenture interest and directors’ 
fees, and making provision for debenture 
stock redemption and reserve for contin- 
gencies, there remained a profit of 
$81,990.07, which had been added to the 
balance of profit brought forward from the 
previous year. 

During the early months of the year 
1943 the mills operated at a reduced capa- 
city, with some improvement during the 
second half of the year, because of an in- 
crease in United Kingdom requirements. 
The overall operations for the year aver- 
aged approximately 80 per cent., as against 
85 per cent. the previous year. 

DIVIDEND DECISION 

Newsprint prices in North America con- 
tinued under strict Government control, but 
the price per ton—which had remained con- 
stant from 1938—was increased on March 
1st by $4.40, and again on September Ist 
by a like amount. This, it will be appre- 
ciated, was of materiai assistance to us, 
but the additional revenue only in part 
covered the high delivery costs on our sales 
for North American delivery. 

War conditions, which adversely affect 
our earnings, are still with us, and the slight 
improvement over last year is accounted 
for by, firstiy, the exchange of tonnage with 
the Canadian industry ; secondly, increased 
shipments to the United Kingdom, and, of 
course, the increase in the price of news- 
print and United Kingdom pulps during 
the year. In view of all the circumstances 
surrounding the industry at this time, it is 
still considered wise to omit the payment 
of a dividend. 

BALANCE SHEET 


The reduction in our various fixed 
assets has been brought about through the 
operation of the usual annual depreciation 
write-off. 

_ In the case of pulpwood, of which we 
have some $570,000 less value than at the 
2nd of December, 1942, we have been un- 
able to obtain the necessary woods labour 
up to this time to enable us to keep our 
wood piles up to normal requirements. 
However, in this respect. the outlook for 
the future seems brighter, and we hope 
it will not be long before we are again 
fully stocked with this essential raw 
material. 

The increase in cash for the year was 
approximately $1,190,000. Looking to the 
future, it was deemed wise to strengthen 
our structure by the retirement of our fixed 
debt ; which took place on July 1, 1944. 

we were able to accomplish without 
weakening our current position, which con- 
tinues to be ample for our purposes. 

GASPESIA SULPHATE COMPANY 

Hae. co any again ree thro’ 
the year at capacity. e selli ice 
of unbleached sulphite pulp apinad wa 
changed during the year. On the other 
hand, costs of production materially in- 
creased, due principally to rises in wood 
and labour costs. The installation of the 
new steam plant pronest satisfactorily 
during the year and should be completed 
during the present year. 

The net profits of this company, after 
charging ordinary depreciation and deple- 
tion, were $332,172.44. Out of these pro- 
fits there was set aside as provision for 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes the sum of 
$175,000, and for special depreciation and 

write-off of old steam plant the 
sum_of $53,677.62. 
. This company’s raw materials supply was 


oo tent we 


Da TS 


cwengthened when within the pasi few 
ook the Government of the Province of 
Quebec ‘authorised the granung of an addi- 
tional 600 square miles of tumber limits 
containing high quality pulp wood. 
BUCHANS MINE 

Despite the acute shortage of skilled 
labour, Buchans mined and milled 36,000 
tons more ore in 1943 than in 1942, and 
the profits for the year were substantially 
better than in 1042. A higher price for 
part of the zinc concentrate shipments also 
contributed to this better result, and a 
further improvement in the zinc ¢oncen- 
trate price will prevail in 1944. No new 
ore was discovered during 1943, and the 
ore reserves were recalculated conserva- 
tively, with the result that the re- 
serves at December 31, 1943 were 
488,200 tons less than at the end of 1942. 

The net income of Terra Nova Pro- 
perties, Limited, from its share in the 
Buchans Mine and from its-other mining 
interests, after providing for taxation and 
other expenses, amounted to $666,023.72, 
out of which dividends were paid during 
the year of $350,000. : 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Amalgamated Dental Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 
26, Broadwick Street, W. Mr E. Russell 
Polden (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman, in his statement which 
was circulated with the- report, after re- 
ferring to the accounts, stated: 

In the sphere of specialised technical 
research much has been achieved which 
should well serve the interests of the 
ompany. 

Dealing with the current position, there 
exists a state of efficiency which makes it 
possible, with certain exceptions beyond 
the company’s immediate control, effectively 
to meet the call upon the company’s 
services in the supply of essential dental 
products for national and civilian require- 
ments. 

The report was adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held, 
on the 27th ultimo, at the Grand Central 
Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Mr Charles J. G. Palmour (chairman of 
the company) presided. 

The Secretary, Mr A. T. Marshall, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 


- report of the auditors. 


The Chairman referred briefly to the 
large programme of work carried out 
at the company’s various establishments, 
but said he was still unable under existing 
conditions to make any general review of 
the company’s activities. He therefore 
formally moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Frederick Rebbeck seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The said that in view 
of the statements which had appeared 
in the Press he t it right 


he should inform members = suggestions 
for the reo 


; isation of the company’s 
capital had | submitted to the board 
by a majority of the present holders of 
" . ” shares, s 

articulars of these proposals will shortl 
be communicated to the holders of «A* 
shares and “B” stock and meetings will 
subsequently be convened for their con- 
Thanks 

S were again due to all the work- 
people and staffs at the various establish- 
ments for the manner in which they have 
carried out their duties. 


directors. Mr: Wilkam 
Strachan, Jr. Mr Atholl Blair and MrT 
V. Dunlop, were re-elected; and the audi- 


tors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and Co 
were reappointed. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED. RESULTS 


SIR HARRY RAILING’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 27th ultimo, ip 
London. Sir Harry Railing (the chairman) 
presided. ; 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement which was circulated 
with the report:—The profit after provid. 
ing for taxation and for contingencies 
amounts to £1,812,409, as compared with 
£1,748,917 last year, an increase of {63,492, 
After providing £460,699, against £459,619, 
for depreciation and £106,645, against 
£89,276, for our pension fund, we are left 
with a net profit for the year of £1,240,730, 
against £1,195,741 last year. We recom. 
mend that a dividend of Io per cent. per 
annum and a bonus of 7} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, both less income-tax, 
should be paid as last year, and the sum 
of £865,134, against £817,762, should be 
carried forwarc. Apart from our large 
carry-forward, our general reserve stands 
at £4,700,000. 


THE STATE AND INDUSTRY 


Since for certain raw materials ana 
food we are dependent on other countries, 
we are vitally interested on the one hand 
that where a lower standard of education 
and living exists it should approach more 
closely to our own, and thereby foster an 
expansion of world demand. On the other 
hand, it is vital for us by choosing the 
right kind of goods and producing them at 
the right price to imcrease our exports at 
least to such a figure that we are able to 
obtain these necessities in return. 

No individual, community or State, 
without exhausting its capital, can go on 
living, much less advance its standard of 
living, unless they produce goods at a com- 
petitive value which others are willing to 
accept in e for their own. 
The co-operation of labour for this purpose 
is as essential as that of the management 
of industry. In the end the fulfilment of 
all the hopes we have for improvements 
depends upon our ability to create this 
expansion and to share in it to the greatest 
possibleextent. This is true, whether the State 
or so-called private enterprise supplies 
capital and management. t a measure 
of State direction on policy at the highest 
level may for some time be necessary to 
safeguard the community’s interests can 

iy be denied. That the State should 
not be the operating mechanism of pro- 
ductive industry equally cannot be denied 
by anyone who has had any experience in 
the administration of large or small under- 
takings, or of Government enterprises. 

The post-war world will demand more 
than ever from industry, and especially 
from export nen, imagination, a 
tive, pioneer spirit, the courage to run risks 
and to make quick decisions, or as the Re- 
port of the Minister of Reconstruction puts 
it, “resiliency and flexibility.” All these 
qualities are, according to the laws of 
nature, much more likely to be obtained 
from individuals than from the State. | 

Life is much too complex to be cast in 
one mould. The individual, or the unit, 
must give way wherever its interests clash 
with. clearly established overriding national 
considerations, but within these limits the 
greatest possible freedom must be given 
not only to thought, but also to the action 
of individuals and of functional bodies 
within the State. 


RESEARCH WORK 


Our company, for a great many years, has 
sae on Fogg activities which are — ne 
im some quarters as new discoveries. 

Our research eoneanias have celebrated 
their twenty-first birthday. We have al- 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND) 
DIVIDEND 


LORD CAMROSE’S SPEECH 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of The ed Press, Limited, was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

The Viscount Camrose (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Profit for 
the year shows an_ increase of £30,989. 
Most of this is absorbed in an increased tax 

ision of £586,000, as against £562,000. 
We have decided to recommend, as the 
report shows you, an extra one per cent. 
in the final dividend. If this is approved, 
the dividend for the year will total 12 per 
cent., against II per cent. last year. The 
increase is not a large one, and only re- 
quires an extra £6,000 net. As I have just 
pointed out, the profits, after tax, are not 
materially increased, but we have every 
justification for believing that this very 
cautious increase in the dividend is one 
which we can maintain without strain. 

As the directors’ report shows you, we 
have again placed £100,000 to the reserve 
account, ing that account £1,650,000, 
and the carry-forward is increased 
£4,403. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES 


A year before the war, as you will re- 
member, we acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Kelly’s Directories, Limited. That 
company, with its subsidiaries, did very 
badly in the early war days. Now it has 
regained its strength and prosperity and 
in the balance-sheet and report published 
a few days ago you will see that the direc- 
tors recommend that the dividend for the 
year on the Ordinary capital should be 
raised from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent., 
while the reserve allocation in the parent 
company has been increased from £25,000 
to £50,000. The post-war outlook for the 
group of publications and _ directories 
owned and controlled by the Kelly Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries would appear to 
be very satisfactory indeed. 

Other of our interests outside the main 
business of the Amalgamated Press itself 
are shaping well and justify us in a 
measure of optimism with regard to the 
results they are likely to yield when peace 
returns. 

It is dangerous to make any prophecy 
to-day, but I think I can tell our 22,000 
shareholders that the parent business and 
its outside interests are in an excellent 
Position to take all advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which will offer themselves when 
the war has become a thing of the past. 


SUPPLY OF NEWSPRINT 


The year we are reviewing to-day has 
had no particular high lights in the pub- 
lishing field, and a general survey of 
Our periodicals would not, therefore, be 

any interest. So long as the supply of 
newsprint is severely rationed and the 
starting of new publications is prohibited 
the enterprise of peace-days must remain 
non-existent. t we strive to do is 
to make as good a job of our periodicals 
as the circumstances of the day permit, 
and, above all, to second and support 

€ national effort in every possible way. 
‘ your attention last year to the 
act that publications such as ours devote 
LM sta deal of space to the printing of 

“ormation and advice on matters 
Th yY connected with the war effort. 

7 Sive vital information and advice 
On food, cooking, fuel and other ques- 
tons of consequence in the home life of 
re People. Right from the beginning of 

. Present struggle our editors have 
Maintained close and almost daily con- 

departments 


nection with the Government 
Sage of oy and, We have had many mes- 
ti 
i in 


Sages of ion of the way in which 
we assisted in the solution of different 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION OF 17; PER CENT 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The twenty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Metal Box Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in 
London, 

Sir Robert Barlow (chairman of the com- 
pany) presided. 

The secretary (Mr John Cartner) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

_ The chairman’s review, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, 
and was taken as read, was as follows: — 

The pressure of work during the year has 
continued at a very high level, and the 
board again wishes me to express its appre- 
ciation of the sustained effort made by 
executives, staff and workers. The statis 
of the overseas companies have met excep- 
tional demands, despite the strain imposed 
by long periods abroad without home leave. 

The balance of profit available—{£229,579 
——is an improvement over last year. Due to 
increased income tax, it is however below 
that of pre-war years. 

Certain of the subsidiary companies were 
liquidated at the end of the year and will 
be consolidated in next year’s accounts. 
This will facilitate administration and re- 
organisation after the war. Considerable 
progress has been made in our planning 
tor the post-war period. 

The board has appropriated a further 
£50,000 to the development and reorganisa- 
tion reserve, bringing this reserve up to 
£250,000, As will be seen from the con- 
sOlidated balance-sheet, the total of undi- 
vided profits and reserves now exceeds 
£2,000,000. 

The increases in amounts owing to sub- 
sidiary companies, and in debtors and 
creditors arise in the normal course of busi- 
ness and have no special significance. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid on the ordinary stock on January 1, 
1944, and your directors recommend for the 
seventh year in succession a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent. 

We send our greetings and good wishes 
to the large number of our employees who 
are serving with the Forces, and we look 
forward to their early return to us. 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 

A final ordinary dividend of ro per cent. 
(making 15 per cent. for the year), together 
with a bonus of 2} per cent., both less 
income-tax, was declared. 

Mr R. Beverley; Mr J. Cartmer and Mr 
C. C. Conway were re-elected directors of 
the company, and the auditors (Messrs. 
Hodgson, Harris and Co.) were re- 


appointed. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The 32nd ordinary general meeting of 
this Company was held, on the 2nd instant, 
in London. 


Mr W. L. Castleden (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: 
During the year we ‘made considerable 
changes in our investments, increasing our 
holdings in Other Securities (mainly Gold 
Mining Stocks) by £33,100 and reducing 
Government Securities by £20,200, with a 
resulting profit of £5,289. 


Sundry Debtors, which consist almost 
entirely of dividends outstanding, are lower 
by £7,100, due to reduced dividends. 
Temporary advances to Subsidiary Com- 

ies are increased by £8,100 while the 
cash position is stronger by £18,700. 


Revenue shows a small decline, but is 
amply sufficient ot justif recommending 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and allow a substantial balance to be carried 
forward. 

The report was adopted and resolutions 
were passed for the conversion of the fully 
paid shares of the company into stock. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The 16th annual general meeting of 
Central Commercial Properties, Limited, 
was held, on the Ist instant, in London. 

Mr W. Stanley Edgson, F.Sd., F.A.I., 
the chairman, said that like its four pre- 
decessors the year to June 30, 1944, had 
proved difficult, but without doubt had 
shown more promise for the future. The 
hope he had expressed last year that they 
had turned the corner from the effects 
of the war had so far proved justified. Al- 
though they had sold properties producing 
approximately £2,600 per annum, the gross 
renial revenue showed a further increase 
at £97,530 with a net revenue of £77,870, 
and the current gross rent roll now stood 
at only slightly below £100,000 a year. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill 
and the White Paper on the Control of the 
Use of Land led one to the conclusion that 
the Government’s policy, while seeking to 
be reasonably fair to the landowner, was 
very vague and uncertain as to when or 
how they would be able to rebuild or 
alternatively receive compensation for the 
demolished properties, and left one with an 
impression that they would be much handi- 
capped by the deadening hand of delay 
and sterilisation. Need he emphasise how 
impossible it was to carry on a progressive 
business of creating investments, under 
such uncertain conditions, and might he 
ask what inducement there was under the 
present proposals to private enterprise? 
Why should they rebuild some of their 
older properties when they were to be 
robbed of a high proportion of their legiti- 
mate improvement value, when by merely 
reconditioning worn-out property such a tax 
could be avoided? 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
the proposed payment of one year’s divi- 
dend on the cumulative preference shares to 
June 3, 1942, was approved. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventy-first ordinary general meet- 
ing was held, on the Ist instant, the Right 
Hon. Lord Pender presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report—The income amounted to 
£196,942, after deduction of income-tax. 
The appreciation in the company’s invest- 
ments amounted to £2,395,491. 

During the past year we considered it 
prudent to realise a considerable portion 
of our preference shareholdings, which 
realised a sum of £149,000. The proceeds 
have been reinvested and show a small re- 
duction in income, but as the reinvestment 
includes a line of £75,000 2} per Cent. 
National War Bonds, such reduction in 
income is of littlke moment. 

We have once more been able to main- 
tain our dividend at 5 per cent., tax free. 

The report was adopted. 


MILLAR’S TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 27th ultimo, 
in London, Major A. W. Bird, D.S.O. 
(managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
directors’ statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The liquid position 
of the company and its subsidiaries con- 
tinues to be satisfactory. 

A. not unimportant part of the burden 
of taxation is due to the failure of the 
United Kingdom taxation laws to give 
adequate relief to British companies who 
trade in foreign countries and _ the 
dominions, and who have to pay tax both 
at home and abroad on the same income. 

The report and accounts were unami- 
mousiy adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 
- Stock Exchanges : London 


*“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 








i ices Yield 
Total — Security Indices | i 
1944s |:~Bargains | “pg 
in SE. | 1993 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixea| Old Ord. 
suse shares* |  Int.t Consols Shares 





| 
| | % 
27....| 6,654 5,948 116-5 134-0 3°16 3-61 
a 28....| 6,439 | 6,192 116-7 134-1 3-16 3-60 
ep Se (a ) 116-7 | 14-1 | 3-16 3-60 
Aug. 1....| 6,189 7236 | M66 | 14-0 | 3-15 | 3-60 
ee | 6,822 5861 | 1165 | 134-0 | 3-15 | 341 
| i | 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-7 
(jul we 2). ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 { (Jan. 3). (a) Bank Holiday. 


New York 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36 = 100) 











1944 a “oe 
a eg uly uly | uly 
set en ok, ed 2 
| Mar July ; 1944 | 1944 
| 15 3 | 
| 
37 Industrials ........ | 95-1 (a)| 108-4 108 -4 106 -6 104-3 
DRT ihc n sche | §88-9(a)} 106-8 | 106-8 106 -4 103 8 
| 40 Utilities........... | 85-0 92-2 (c)| 91-6 91-0 90-5 
tae rere a ee ee 
= 419 Stocks........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 105-7 104-1 | 102-2 
: Av. yield %*...... | 4-84 (by) 4-43 4-43 | 4-45 4-62 
i * Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) July 5. 
; 
' STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
' Dat_ty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
1944 Average Transactions 1944 Average Transactions 
July 21....} 128-1 1,431,000 July 25....| 125-5 831,000 
. » a8....1 1983 837,000* » 26....]) 126°5 829,000 
wo O4:...] 3963 1,005,000 » 2t.-..) 183 694,000 


1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


aia a 


Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 5, 1944 — versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 201. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart ~~ Conversions 
MNO SEbs thad Sadia rkahba Réaeh wUKEeS acre 1,006,121,170 992, foo, 189 
Ma cep sand op ckbie adkeon da Ban Sokal es 1 “115, 779, 242 1,099,043,584 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing® 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart ve ex. a Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1944.. 991,669,468 430,721 Nil 987,596,945 2,217,789 2 286, 455 


1943... . 1,095,819:064 2,585 843 638,677 1,088,778.140 1. 454,552 8 "810,892 














e ciate excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 2, 1944, onl 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission te deal has b been granted 
_____ ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
, : 
Price Indices | 
De. Average Yields 
% V3 £ - and Number ee ee { 
a ‘wee Go Bg et "3 
of Securities | July | June 3 July 4 Aug. | June | July 
21 25, 
1936 1943 | 1944 | 1944 985 936 | 1 1944 
% Consols (1) ....... 150-6 | 142-5 | 140-4] 141-1} 2 | “1 ° 
ee. mAs aaue 144-2 | 142-6 | 141-6] 141-5| 3 “23 | | $33 329 
Ind. Debs. All, (40)}..... 122-6 | 121-1 | 122-5 | 129-5 ‘ ° " 
Ind. Pref. All. (113) ....| 112-3 | 110-5 114-5 | 114°5 5-96 | 13 oo 
Insurance (10)......... 133-8 | 106-3 | 115-3 | 123-0 . 5 ‘ 
Investment Trusts (9) . 59-0} 47-3| 51-2] 51-8 3 a : a ; a 
me Mats. (6) ..... 104-7 | 95-1] 104-1] 110-8] 4-64 2°95) 2-7 
Sates | Te wnebiwcct exe 41-8) 466] 516] 53-9| 2-09 3-19 3-01 
Light & Power (16)| 133-4 | 113-1 | 119 9} 121-4) 3-82) 3-89) 3-85 
Gz Equipment (13) 148 -6 | 152-2} 167-9] 171-9| 3 66, 3-80] 3-71 
el cheikh beaeen cid 132-9} 98-5 | 104-0 | 104-3] 4-44 3°59 | 3-57 
ag Sci os 80-6) 66-4) 71-°8) 73-6] 3-70| 5-44 5-31 
oe . OOF sie e ct Se eoke 59-9) 48-7) 534] 55-4] 3-95 3-98 | 3-84 
seen eases seseses 85-7 | 83-8) 101-0} 104-8) 3-29 | 3-24; 3-14 
shivpine eee 19-1 | 24-1] 28-1] 29-0] 0-77 4-37 | 4-24 
Breweries (20). -"”.'| asia | 14t9 | a8e3 | ages | $3] $05] 2498 
pieecres . 56-1) 3-88 ; . 
Miscellaneous (20)... ... 78-4) 71-2) 77-3) 80-6] 3-89 3 hn $58 
inéustriais— 
(All Classes) (158) 86.7) 77.2) 84.5) 86.7/ 3 «| 4.18 | 4 4.08 


t Figures not strictly comparable. Fixed interest Aug. 25. 


ee 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 24% AND EQUITY YIELDS 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935= 100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and - return on Old Consols. 


(Logarithmic Scale) 
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Insurance Share Index.—This index has up to the present 
been based on an investment of £1,000 in each of 24 securities 
in 1913. Owing to the recent acquisition of the shares of the 
Gresham Fire by the Legal and General, and the consequent 
lack of a market quotation, the number of securities composing 
the index at an ot Dae ——_ 1944, is reduced to 23; the index has 
been re-calcula or each of the four earlicr dates shown in 
‘the table. For ye past six months there is a gain of 6.7 per 
cent, a rather smaller percentage than that for industrial shares 
in the aggregate. The index now stands at approximately the 
level at the end of 1938. Offices whose shares have not yet 
recovered to their immediate pre-war values—the Equity and 
Law, Legal and General, Life Association of Scotland, Pruden- 
tial, ‘Scowish Life and Sun Life—are all primarily or exclusively 
interested in life assurance; in the case of the Prudential the 


’ prevailing uncertainty concerning the future of industrial life 


business has an obvious bearing on the market valuation of 
the shares. 


(1913= 1,000) 








June 


Dec. June Dec. June 








FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— past. Sone from any tender bills held 
outside the market, floating borrowing this week was 
ae erseaarea es oe e 

was 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 5, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 29, 1944, total 

| ordinary revenue was £74,323,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £123,692,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £320,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 

(3,180,239, the deficit accrued since April 

ist is £1,057,035,000 against £1,102,994,000 

For the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- |, | : 
* Revenue mate, _— | — Week | Week 
1944-45 te | @ — — 
| July | July | Jay | Sg 
1943 1944 ' 1943 | 1944 
or ath ae Mae Ree AE 3s 
ORDINARY | | ' 
REVENUE | } | 
jncome Tax. . . {1300000} 235,986) 253,692) 16,575) 21,513 
Sur-taX....-+++ 80 0 134, 260) 300 
state, ete., 
. Duties Danae ee : 2,677 
Stamps....--.. ‘os 
ND. 640 
P 500, 8,477 


20 








Customs ....--- 564,900) 174,103) 185,198) 11,525) 7,408 
Excise........+ 472,900) 155,900) 165,812) 24,900) 29,812 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 1037 330,003} 351,010} 36,425) 37,220 
Motor Duties. . .| 187 
P.O. (Net Re 

ceipts)....... ast 
Wi Licences} 4,8 240 
Crown Lands... 80 
Receipts from 

Ss Loans| 7,350 ae 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000 2,969 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,37 








Exchequer to meet 


| Issues out of the 













payments 
; (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | an April | April 
ma’ 
1944-45 = 1 | ended | ended 
1 
OrDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. o} 
Nat. Debt 
Pa ts to 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 
TAME. oy o5 436,000) 124,287 
Supply Services .|5501399|1763934 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdeastg. 112,370 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
rs excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
‘venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
ly Services”) instead of 
dette a to sae 1943, inclusive, as a 


_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£195,571 to £2,826,313, the other operations 
or the week (ne longer shown separately) 


— the gross National Debt by 
{48,800,596 to £20,639 million. 


w NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 
= A 






MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ 000) 


NET INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





Treasury Bills .... 459}5% Conv. Loan 
Nat. Sav. Certs... . 23050 hoa Siwdpsbens ys 700 
3% Def. Bonds... 8,835] 3% Term. Annuities 1,458 
2% Nat. War Bds, “ Other Debt” :— 
1952-54........ 35,360 External ....... 988 
3% Savings Bonds, 
a, CRT 28,390 
“Other Debt”? :— 
a 522 
Ways and Means ” 
Advances ...... 17,850 
Treasury Deps. by 
WR Ss bcc o cs 67,000 
Tax Reserve Certs. 13,517 
229,983 3,146 
FLOATING DEBT 
; ea (£ millions) 
| Ways and 
Pere | Means | Trea- 
| Advanees | sury | Total 
| seedbibanbinaindoiianit ic Fe | eee 
Date | { Bank | posits; ing 
| Ten- Tap | Public) of | by | Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- 
| wad 
1943 | | 
m2 hao 1098"2) 309-0 | ... | 973-5) 4351-6 
April 28 |1200 -0| 2018 -3| 410-4 | ... | 1431-0! 5059-7 
May 5 /1220-0 } Not available | 
» 12 |1240-0) int ae 
» 19 \1260 -0} ” ” 
i: 1280 -0) 2184 | 374-9 | ... | 1419-5! 5259-3 
June 2 1300-0 Not available 
» _9 |1320-0 ” 
” 16 |1340 “0; : ” ” 
” 23 |1360 0) ” ” 
» w 3 | 437-8 | 29-5 | 1351-0 5354-2 
july = 11400 -0; | Not available | 


11420 -0| See 
21 |1430 9 
oa pom 


” ” | 
1719-2 394-5 | vu | 1389-5 | 4933-2 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ .millions) 

Amount | Average F toed 
Date of Rate allotted 
Tender 5 Bag api = | at 
Pp) i | Min. 

Offered ce hse | Rate 

ei he 

! ] 
1 | | ls @ 

July 30 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 | 30 
28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25| 37 

y § | 110-0| 209-1/110-0/1911-81/ 32 
» 12 | 110-0} 198-2 | 110-0/ 20 0-32/ 41 
» 19 | 110-0 | 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-35) 40 
m» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98| 46 
June 2 | 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0/ 1911-89 28 
» 9 | 110-0 | 203-4 | 110-0/ 20 0-45 38 
» 16 | 110-0' 197-5| 110-0| 20 0-49; 40 
» 23 | 110-0/ 199-5 | 110-0/ 1911-93; 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0/ 20 0-57, 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4 | 116-0/| 20 0-89/| 45 
» 14 | 110-0/ 199-7 | 110-0| 20 0-54) 41 
» 21 | 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0| 20 0-26) 36 
28 0-46} [33 


os 110-0 | 214°2 110-0 | 20 


On July 28th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be : i Monday, Tuesday, Wednesda en 

y of following week were accep as to about 
33 cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
t prices in full, Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be d for on Sat of following week were 
pceapeee ta full. £110 sien of Treas’ Bills are 
ee For the week ending Aug. 5 
the will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £35 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 5 See 
| | se | sy | 2% 
Week | ‘° to | War 
BE 
May 23 9,724 
» 30 669 
June 6 8,051 
» BS 8,077 
» 20! 9,935 
ty 4 | Yat 
u ’ 
J ona ll 6,472 
» 18 7,002 
- oe 7,691 
Aug. 1 one 
otals . 
to cen wenn 742,869* 1,710,943¢ §| 660,927f§ 





© 244 weeks. 187 weeks. 
§ all Series. 


| 
| 
| 
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AUGUST 2, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued ‘ Govt. Deb ll f 
} : x0vt. ae ,015,106 
In Cireln. . . .1146,019,264 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1188,256,264 
partment.... 54,222,454 | Other Secs... . 716,8 
Silver Coin ... 11,832 
Amt. of Fid. ae 
eee 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
See os 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 193,608,426 
ee 3,392,746 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 8,705,337} Discounts & 
se Advances... 5,676,860 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,063,030 
Bankers... .. 183,023,594 —_—_———_ 
Other Accts... 58,954,892 19,739,890 
——_————- | Notes........ 54,222,454 

241,978,486 | Gold & Silver 
RM setae 1,058,799 
268,629,569 268,629,569 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 
| 1943 | 1944 
| Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
i 4 19 26 2 











Tssue Dept. ; re, 
978 -1)1133 -6)1136 -8)1146 -0 


Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 


WE waa RASS sw hd 22-1} 16-7] 13-4) 54:2 
Government debt and 

pce | 999 -211149-211149 -2|1199-3 
Other securities ........ 0-8) O-7] 0-8) 0-7 
ee 0-0} 0-0 0-0; 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 

WME. 5 5 6h 6 SES 168 -00|168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 

Deposits ; 

ESE OT ee 5-3} 16-7 7: 8- 
pS PE ee 148 -6] 170-4) 199-8) 183-0 
NG oi wets concedes . . . 





Government........... 183-2) 224-4) 249-3) 193-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 13 4 O47 57 
MEET iss dcccostees 17 a 14-6} 12-5 14-1 
Wa dives dees tenes 202 +2) 243-9) 266-5) 213-4 
Banking depart. res....... 23-4, 17-7 14 5 55 3 
o/ oO / ) 
“ Proportion ”......--++: ii-2| “7-2l ‘S-4l 22-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 

















& thousands 
Week | Aggregate 
| Ended ; from Jan. 1t 
sentra eens a 
| Jul ul july July 
ay a9. 31, 29, 
| 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Working days :— 6 179 177 
Birmingham ..... 1,600 74,915 | 54,717 
Bradford........ 2,329 59,198 | 53,754 
MING sis d6006> 538 20,688 | 19,540 
ae 697 18,294 | 18,393 
ae hams 1,853 35,616 | 36,095 
Leicester........ 757 26,692 | 24,863 
Liverpool ....... 4,756 137,480 | 153,542 
Manchester...... 3,408 | 349,546 | 101,823 
Newcastle....... 1,874 47,034 | 52,281 
Nottingham ..... 378 14,431 | 12,519 
Sheffield ........ 805 29,619 | 28,734 
Southampton .... 108 4,182 4,678 
19,103 








12 Towns ....... | 20,794 | 817,695 a 
6,377 | 7,394 | 214,197 | 224,538 
* July 24, 1943, and July 22, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
Fire Tola 100 Fine T 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 

















(Continued from page 200.) 


depleted bill portfolios and the discount houses, with a reduced 
amount of bills to take up, found conditions distinctly easy. 
The Treasury, however, repaid the bulk of the loan from the 
Bank outstanding from the half-year and total market resources 
were slightly reduced. The only other changes of importance 


in the weekly bank return reflect the £50 million increase in 
the fiduciary issue. 


MONEY RAT LONDON.—The following remaine’ unchanged betweea 
July 27th and a grd :-— _ 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, ly ; 3 santas, 1h | 4 $ months t; %; 6 months, 
l&-li “19 Ske ills : : a i ~1h% ; : -1 “a: ae aeae 
at call’ 4%: at notice, #%. rien. ee 5s 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanget’ between July" 2th and” August Sed (Figure brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-8 4 -024-03}; mail transfers 4 . Canada. 
$ (4:868) 4-43-47; Oe et 4-43-4714. = 25 -29%) 


, 8-81-85 
Indies. Florin 3 2) 7 58-62. 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. 


Fized Rates Payment at Bank Engiand Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44 -00. Taek Piastres 520. “ftaly. 71 108 tire 


Market Rates. —The tes 
Angest Sed. following rates remained unchanged between July 27th and 


Piastres (974) 978-§. India. R 184. 174- 
Beighee Compe, Prat Teh a Chee eaPee, 184, er rupee), 11-1854. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and y, for while 


Paraguay 
mo rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for paymen Argen: specia) 
account : 16-28 pesos.” = soon - 


Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. 3 cent -par. Switzertand. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. . ee 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 




















New York | July | July | July | July | july |. aug | a 
e. | ei) wt wt we | ees ore 
Cables : | conte | Conte |.Conts | Conte Cents | Cents | Cents 
renee te eeees 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4025§ | 40235 4023 § 
treal...... 90-250 | 90-180 | 90-250 | 90-310 | 90-180 | 90-180 | 90-180 
Zuricht .... | 25-50, | 23-50, | 23-50, 23-50, | 25-50, | 23-50, | 23-50 
Buenos Aires . . e o! « *65* 24- e * s 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 518 | Sag | “See 
eis 4-09 | 4.09 | 4 08 | $09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4.09 

a d ‘ 9-25 | 9- . 
Stockholm 98-86 | 93-05 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | a3-a5 | os.00 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 

date (July 2gth), and shows the respective shares of reveme 

= iven after allowiee Eee, The items shown as 
gi or repayments and receipts : 


eee OSE . 
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Million paper pesos 
































(£ thousands) 
f 
Total enaty oe diture... 1,893,646 | Total ordinary revenue ...... 839,791 
New Sinking Funds ......... 3,180 | Loans raised :— ; 
Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 63,223 
3% Conversion Loan, 1944 313,198 3% Savi Bonds, 1960-70 187,245 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944 . 3,300 26% Nat. War Bds., 1952-54 259,363 
Other debt :-— at. Sav. Certs. (met)...... 120,550 
External (net) ............ 5,037 Tax Reserve Certs. (net) ... 76,523 
Increase in balances......... 333 Other debt :— 
Internal (met)........... 6,752 
3% Tem. Annuity (net).... 117,062 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treas Me canitdin'sans 420,161 
Public Dept. Adv........ 89,400 
Bank of England Adv. ... 1,250 
Treasury Deposits....... 28,500 
Miscellaneous Receipts. ...... 8,876 
£2,218,694 £2,218,694 
T 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Trade Disputes.—There was a large drop in the number of 


working days lost as a result of trade disputes between April 
and May from 719,000 to 46,000. The figure for June is even 
lower, at 44,000. The number of disputes in progress fell from 
160 in May to 120 in June, and the number of workpeople 
involved from 28,100 to 24.300, which compares with 42,500 in 
June, 1943, when 116,000 working days were lost. An analysis 
for the first six months of the year shows that there were 1,182 
stoppages, involving 601,100 people for 2,918,000 days. The 
comparative figures for the same period of 1943 are 832,222,800 
and 584,000. The industries mainly responsible for the increase 
were coalmining, engineering and shipbuilding. 

_ “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended August 2nd. The complete 
— (1935 == 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and. raw materials 
185.5. 


_ Cost of Living—The Ministry of Labour’s cost of living 
index (1914 = 100) stood at 201 on June Ist. This is higher 
than it has been for over 20 years, except in December, 1941, 
and August, 1942, when it reached 261. The reason for the 
figure on June 1st is the partial replacement of old potatoes by 
the new crop at higher prices. This was sufficient to raise the 
index by one point from the level of 200 which has been 
maintained since last February. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 





(Julv, 1914 100) . 
{ { 
First Day of } 7 Fueland| Other | All 
Moath | Food = Rent Clothing | “Tight. | Items | Items 
Weights : vr 2 lk 1 + | 124 
Sept. 1939......| °138 | 162 | 208 | 1e2.| 179 | 155 
1940 ...... 166 295 212 219 187 
1941 ...... 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 199 
BOGE access 160 395-400 240 265 200 
1943 ..... ; 164 345 244 293 | .198 
May, 1943....... 165 164 | 350-55 244 26 06Cti(‘<iéd 
une, 1943....... 165 350 244 286 | 198 
uly, 1943....... 168 164 | 345-350 244 286 200 
May, 1944....... 164 345 252 291 200 
1944..¢.... | 168 ‘164 345 | «253 291 200 
uly, 1944...... -| 169 164 345 | 253 291 | | 201 


CENTRAL BANE OF ARGENTINA | 


' { - = 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Jaly | June | July | July | July | May Apa | aaa | ‘ate 
4 » , , : , ’ 15, : 
Million $’s a | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 aaa | 1945 | 1944 | 1944 ins 
U.S.F.R. Banks 1 ul ul ul ete — 
- eecaweaiaee : * ; 3; 4 0. | J 7 Gold coin & bullion} 444 444, 444) 444 Gold at home............ 1,074) 1,157) 1,150, L173 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Rupee coin........ | 14 131 128 Other gold and for. exch...| 1,508) 2'311/ 2.351 2317 
due from Treasury ..... 20,111) 18,528} 18,453) 18,399 Balances abroad...| _ 920) 1,737) 1,745) 1,830 Non. int. Govt. bonds..... 112! 99 99 "9g 
Total reserves ........... 20,519} 19,225) 19,164) 19,115 Sterling securities. .| 5,777] 8,283) 8,283, 8 Treasury bonds .......... 392; 780) 789 730 
Total cash reserves 355, 276) 287; 290 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,115} 578) 578 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 7,951) 14,816) 14,556; 14,802 Investments....... 93) 111} 111 LIABILITIES 
Total loans and secs. ....} 7,976) 14,872) 14,606) 14,850 ; 
Total resources .......... | 30,222) 36,096) 35,827] 35,775 LIABILITIES Notes in circulation. ...... 1,648) 2,008 2,007, 2,039 
LIABILITIES — Deposits ;: Government... 466} 628 651) 649 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 14,228) 18,959] 18,981) 18,995 Notes in cirn. : India} 7,389} 9,314) 9,319} 9,322) 9,262 Banks ........ | 844 1,281) 1,263) 1953 
Excess mr. bank res. .... . 1,020} 1,600} 1,500) 1,300 _ Burma) ow [oe [eee fee foes Certs. of participation .... 14) 221) 246) 235 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,309| 15,229) 12,754) 12,792 | Deposits: Govt....| 300} 828} 754) 873} 1,002 | Reserve ratio..........-. ls2 5%|83 -4%|84 -19; 183.45 
Govt. deposits........... | 559} 517] 360| 403 | Banks............ 654) 944) 984) 921) | 985 oer eT 
Total deposits ........... 14,440) 15,229} 14,911) 14,968 Reserve ratio...... 183 +1%|92 -5%|92 °5 » wider alley — een ———_———___ 
Total liabilities .......... 30,222! 36,096) 35,827, 35,775 ge iu Soe OR OE Rl ea 
Reserve ec ou 71 -6%|56 -2%|56 -5%|56 -3% means 
ANK AND TREASURY | 
Resources pee CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY REICHSBANK 
Monetary gold stock...... } 22,334) 21,114) 21,047)| 20,996 Million re ks 
———= bank currency.| 4,090} 4,107) 4,109) 4,111 Million Turkish pounds ichsmar 
IABILITIES sca ila: oe tadleaegde tes eli ieee a tees chips dareaon eaten iene nee teeln $$ i 
Money in circulation...... 17,799) 22,561) 22,531) 22,584 | ae a, 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,831) 2,820] 2,708) 2,716 | June | May | May — _ —_ May , June 
| 194 44 | 194 4 ; 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 194 
ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 1944 | 1944 ASSETS 7 1944 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND OK. cercimantoues is 98 -0| 238-7, 238-6) 263-6 | Gold and foreign currencies) = 77) 77,7777 
Million £’s Clearing and other exch. ..| 68-0} 104 5) 105-2) 80-0 Bills and cheques ........ 50,890 40,909) 42,159) 42,150 
Treasury bonds.......... 132 4 129-1) 129-0) 129-0 Rentenbank notes ........ 207; 590) 595 59% 
July ; July ; July | July Commercial bills ......... 597 9 485-8) 499-8 564 8 Advances .....++-++++%+: 29 | 28% 
1, 8, 15, 22, ROIS 8 Ware baneedeses 61-1; 65 9) 65-9) 52-1 Securities : for, note cover. 1 1| 1 1 
ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 RIDORIAS oo 5s px o5:0.0 0000 257 +3} 251-5; 255-1) 250-0 Other — cs szaaiitee he ® | 1,926) 1,900) 1,468) 1,765 
Rieko nerinoudaenta 2-65} 2-65) 2°65) 2-65 LIABILITIES _ LIABILITI s 
British Govt. secs......... 24-13) 24-13] 24-13) 23-88 Notes in circulation. ...... | 743 6 885 -3, 900 6) 923-6 Notes in circulation. ..... | 26,650) 34,569; 35,229) 35,920 
Sterling balances ......... 1-18} 1-15) 1-14 1-29 ee | SE aan | 193-0} 202-5) 209-2) 245-5 Daily maturing liabilities...) 4,881, 7,179, 7,240, 6,754 
LIABILITIES | Clearing and other exch...| 25-9, 18-5} 20 ‘1 21-5 Other liabilities .......... | 726) 724) 809) 898 
Notes in circulation....... { 28-16; 28-9 9-98 28.93 mee : ce 1 
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Ey: | 
| 
z | Year 
Company | Ended 
‘ 
ai 
Breweries, &c. 
Booth’s Distilleries ....-.+++++++++- Mar. 31 
Nuttall’s Breweries ...-.--++-+.-++++ June 30 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co.... | April 1 
Vaux & Associated Brewerles....... June 30 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Allied Ironfounders.......++++++++- Mar. 31 
Baird (William) & Co. ...---++eeee. May 31 
Briton Ferry Steel .....++---+e+0+- April 1 
Consett Iron Co. 1. see cere eeeeeeee Mar. 31 
Darwins Limited ......-.+.+-++e0+. Mar. 31 
Financial, Land, &c. sia ae 
é boukir CB. i oassesces fe teeeeeseees ar. 
cma Maclean Holdings ........ Mar. 31 
Bieckert’s Brewery Investment Co... | May 31 
Central Commercial Properties...... June 30 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust.... | Mar. 31 
Hudson’s Bay Co.......-+seeeeee ++ | Jan. 31 
London Cnty. Freehold &c, Properties | Mar. 31 
Oregon Mortgage Co. ......-.-2000- May 31 
Scottish American Mortgage Co. .... | May 31 
Scottish Tea & Rubber Trust....... May 31 
Waddon Investments.............. Mar. 25 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Oddenino’s Hotel, &c. ........+.... Dec. 31 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Humber amet pnascenaeson bo July 31 
i 
New Brunswick Gas & Oil.......... Dec, 31 
Phoenix Oil Products.............. Dec. 31 
Rubber 
Banir Rubber Estates ............. Mar. 31 
Bradwall (F.M.S.) Rubber.......... Dec. 31 
Bukit Sembawang Rubber ......... Mar. 31] 
Chersonese (F.M.S.) Estates ........ Dec. 31 
Gula-Kalumpong Rubber .......... Dec. 31] 
Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber. | Dec. 3] 
Igalkande Rubber & Tea........... Dec. 31 
pe re Dec. 31 
Lamtbols RaRDOE ooviwtec ass ceccevs Mar. 31 
Langkat Sumatra Rubber.......... Dec. 31 
Laras (Sumatra) Rubber........... Mar. 31 
Matale Ceylon Rubber............. Dec. 31 
Malied BAU, « 000654i% 50s beaks Dec. 31 


Port Dickson Lukut (F.M.S.) Rubber | Mar. 3] 
Remfield Rubber 


ts’ Drug Co. 
Thomas & Evans 
Alliance Tea Co. Wisin 
ce Tea Co. of Ceylon ......... Dec. 31 
Amalgamated Tea Estates.......... Nov. 30 
American Direct Tea......... Nov. 30 
Consolidated Tea & Lands.......... Nov. 30 
Kanan Devan Hills Produce........ Nov. 30 
Tjiwangie Ce Se Mar. 31 
asain = Co. of — cael ate Dec. 31 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone........ Dec. 31 
Globe Telegr: aE Trust 
‘ap Pek esuenese une 30 
McDougalls Trust ................. une 30 
Second Gt. Northern Invest. Trust une 1 
nether 
OMNGONG POOES oo ca siccicsces Feb. 29 
Amalgamated Dental Co.-.......... Dec. 3 
Banister, Walton & Co............. Mar. 31 
Barry & Staines Linoleum.......... an. 31 
ay Peculiar bGRGRECA oc dhs og 31 
WMC Dec. 31 
De La Rue (Thomas) & Co. ........ April 1 
Ebonite Container Co. ............. Feb. 29 
Evans (William) & Co. (Manchester) | April 30 
Pay, James) MAR ops od aes 2.458 Dec. 31 
Freedlands Limited ............... Mar. 31 
Glacier —- oo, RL SES a ate Feb. 29 
an Wagon Co..+........... Nov. 30 
Gossage (William) & Sons.......... Dec. 31 
Harland & Wolff.................. Dec. 31 
Hills (F.) & Sons......00 2ST! Mar. 31 
© Disectories ooo. sis vek os. Mar. 31 
Knight (John) Limited ............ Dec. 31 
Lovell & Christmas............. «-- | June 3 
Lovering China Clays.............. ar. 31 
Mecaaoeh x ohn) & Sons ......... Dec. 31 
ME dss chavanVseec kansas April 21 
McDougalls Limited... 1111/1" ""'"" ee 31 
Metal Box Co. Limited ... 1.17." Mar. 31 
; Timber & Trading ......... Dec. 31 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day.......... Mar. 31 
Morgan Crucible Co..........0s00.. Mar. 31 
Crrison’s (Gowns)... ........00..0. Dec. 31 
~ewman & Watson Limited........ Mar. 31 
lamorgan Wagon Co........ Nov. 30 
Reed (Albert E.) & Co... 1.21 7""" Mar 31 
Adlard & Co.............. Mar. 31 
Sheffield Steel Products...... 7" Mar. 31 
Sherley (A. FP OGe so cis: Mar. 31 
UeePhone Manufacturing Co... Dec. 31 
ted Premier Oil & Cake...... ||| Dec. 31 
wee Ra ese Mar. 31 
ard & Goldstone .. ||. |) ** Mar. 31 
Veast-Vite Limited. .-2212°7°'"°'" | yaar’ 
Dyeware & Chemical..... Mar. 31 
Totals (£000’ s) . 
“ly 19, 1944, to July 98, 1944 OO. 
Jou 1 1848, io Subs’ 1944 1388 


t Free’of Income Tax. 





Total Deprecia- 


Profit 


£ 


129,916 
267,171 
331,027 

76,431 
230,367 
335,502 
280,869 
992,855 
125,317 


76,170 


62,479 
195,513 


225,693 
1,377,581 
124,918 


21,113 


COMPANY RESULTS (jul 


} } 


| tion, etc. | after Deb. 


j 
i 


1,500 


154,843 


866 
61,984 


154,931 
22,601 


6,779 
23,363 
34,357 
46,148 
57,866 


6,753 
8,759 
5,230 
18,553 
400,000 
11,894 
17,385 


12,619 

8,000 
“915 
98,652 
35,000 


19,021 


10,470 
10,413 





} 
| 


| 
} 


— lll EEE 


| Net | Available || 
| Profit for 
Distribu- } 
Interest tion | 
| 
£ £ 
83,631 122,794 
70,321 111,324 
239,939 429,455 
60,002 144,853 
224,748 439,270 
161,763 255,499 
58,157 109,385 
123,456 322,241 
45,879 57,574 
20,460 37,452 
248,954 251,409 
21,594 33,160 
22,035 44,205 
2,796 5,613 
351,474 466,420 
155,604 412,980 
14,710 34,900 
55,172 169,866 
5,06 13,144 
14,306 | 15,046 
| 
2,569 | 7,581 
114,592 | 274,180 | 
| 
3,531 14,771 
24,000 | 28,116 
} 
1,511 4,390 | 
4,442 
Dr. 10 6,841 
267 14,808 
4,593 72,416 
956 52,191 
1,695 6,778 
Dr. 690 2,652 
220 20,400 
Dr. 263 | Dr. 6,831 
Dr. 457 3,273 
3,254 4,552 
Dr. 280 | Dr. 586 
141 14,329 
Dr. 3,937 \Dr. 25,354 
Dr. 1,074 . 
8,209 11,029 
Dr. 592 10,778 
Dr. 3,806 18,528 
7,635 8,772 
Dr. 2,672 34,883 
93,005 123,006 
275,242 498,966 
543 74,715 
6,110 13,849 
89,726 194,096 
113,044 201,188 
215,430 362,066 
131,353 217,461 
1,842 5,129 
2,139 3,040 
52,126 91,212 
182,442 311,831 
100,721 145,917 
22,158 43,653 
333,903 555,119 
91,621 134,414 
971 36,161 
83,269 163,009 
25,769 55,206 
Dr. 23,677 |Dr. 12,221 
126,629 194,787 
14,560 30,950 
12,001 30,013 
220,097 570,658 
0,566 20,398 
13,467 20,729 
3,719 30,78 
317,277 405,569 
216,974 . 
15,975 18,810 
122,879 207,926 
240,292 374,047 
102,621 182,386 
129 |Dr. 25,562 
82,269 231,824 
9,866 12,110 
102,801 156,379 
215,819 356,741 
64,729 149,715 
30,432 40,910 
207,119 208,178 
5,319 11,810 
2,141 8,264 
3,165 29,854 
13,622 19,565 
97,831 258,285 
9,159 42,185 
29,470 51,593 
7,891 10,059 
36,164 45,263 
36,982 84,358 
215,745 231,899 
3 58,431 
160,051 187,522 
37,841 
6,789 10,883 
115,361 197,953 


(a) Also 5% from Land Sales Receipts. 





Appropriation 


Pref. {| Ord. 
Div. | Div. 
£ £ 
26,381} 24,000 
42,000 | 15,000 
39,440 | 145,800 
24,655| 34,353 
35,246 | 105,960 
ea 139,322 
30,000} 29,015 
20,000 | 105,000 
5,317 15,275 
si 15,000 
47,133 | 107,950 
o 15,519 
11,410 as 
es 2,750 
26,000 | 205,608 
16,203 , 
6,750 4,000 
27.996 14,195 
a 4,683 
6,000 8,000 
1,375 1,250 
54,985 | 12,596 
3,660 
24,000 
‘1,752 
a ‘1,206 
6,605 
35,000} 48,000 
48,375 | 240,000 
9,324 15,000 
a, 6,037 
21,000} 66,969 
; 49,678 
78,000 | 120,000 
; 112,500 
“190 1,887 
51,975 
59,319 | 117,700 
: 14,934 
11,719 5,208 
157,500 
81,879 
11,605 
2,477 
2,750 
71,250 
24,750 
125,000 
000 
60,000 
6,000 
16,000 
34,622 
55,250 
1,952 
54,475 
1,750 
2,250 
4,000 
26,000 
4,000 
17,216 
i) 
2,800 
9,750 
1,676 4,021 
24,738 72,422 


| ow | Tome} 
| oO Free in 
| Rate Reserves Carry 
Forward 
Bee 
* | 25,000 | +. 8,250 
Th igi + 13,321 
24+ | 50,525] + 4174 
7} ese + 994 
124 | 75,000] + 8,542 
15 is + 22,441 
10 can - 
1h a — 1,544 
6 25,000 | + ‘287 
5t a + 5,460 
258 | 93,490| + ‘381 
5 5,000 | + 1,075 
si 10,500} + 125 
5 ro + 4 
5a | 74,395 | + 45,471 
7 | 45,000] + 1.439 
4 10,000 | — 6,040 
9 10,000 | + 2,981 
oe> Pe 
& + 306 
5 i a 
| 15 | 40,000} + 7,011 
| =~ 39 
| ae + 1,511 
ih ~~  & 
hi ~ 
ca + 267 
Se + 4,593 
obs + 956 
6 - 
i — 690] 
ese + 220 |} 
me - 
a — 457 
5 + 2,048 
i — 280 
ie + 141 
. — 3,937 
oe a — 1,074 
7 2,000| — 396 
es ie — 592 |) 
— 3,806 
+ 17,635 
— 2,672 
12 10,000 | + 5 
30 a — 13,133 
10 20,000} + 219 
6 ie EE 
7 + 1,757 
1h + 33,366 
10 + 17,430 
15 — 14,147 
sz 1,842 
. 2 
. 151 
5t |e 5,423 
10 787 
2 5,231 











4,403 

258 
1,707 
1,391 
6,394 
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y 19, 1944, to July 28, 1944) 








203 
Preceding Year 
Total Net ; Ord. 
Profit Profit Div. 
SOE cg 0% 
178,313 60,562 | 6 
236,285 66,436; 7 
315,673 | 224,585 oat 
75,279 59,358 1 
330,183 | 322,130 12} 
325,303 | 156,293! 15 
233,453 55,197 | 10 
867,766 | 131,072| 7} 
153,505 27,360! 6 
72,043 21,987 St 
395,860 | 195,283 2) 
45,8 20,397} § 
97,406 15,789 | Nil 
26,206 5,591! § 
1,655,078} 195,228 | 4b 
390,794 61,021 | Nil 
47,786 11,865 | Nil 
124,871 51,188 | 8 
4,148 2,855| 4 
30,145 7,778 | 8 
53,190 7,844 | Nil 
203,437 | 107,742 | 15 
1 
33,614 | 3,306 | Nil 
5,202 | 24,000 | Nil 
287 | Dr. 724} Nil 
746 2) Nil 
1,120 | Dr. 606' Nil 
1,997 309 | Nil 
5,951 2,640 | Nil 
5,374 2,619} Nil 
3,889 2,452! 6 
82 | Dr.1,157 | Nil 
655 55! Nil 
154 | Dr. 1,671 | Nil 
756 | Dr. 1,589 | Nil 
4,480 1170; 5 
425 | Dr. 306| Nil 
835 165° Nil 
237 | Dr. 1,409 | Nil 
356 | Dr. 1,300} Nil 
40,500 9,077 7 
| Dr. 942| Dr. 942) Nil 
|" 1,174 | Dr. 4,029 | Nil 
261 | Dr. 4,888 | Nil 
2,192 | Dr. 5,387 | Nil 
226,862 90,501 | 12 
1,077,911 | 227,454} 24 
128/990 a 10 
32,547 7,203 | 6 
228,794 91,438 | 9 
364,143 79,530 | % 
648,839 | 203,042! 10 
557,060 | 141,677| 15 
2,359 1,665 | Nil 
7,632 2:165| 8 
81,519 52,627 | 8 
196,026 | 180,437 5¢ 
205,095 | 101,212} 10 
56,239 20,196 2 
973,141 | 325,788 | 11 
301,344 71,584 5 
49,895 21,056 | 20 
84,184 70,287 ° 
24,688 23,188 | 15 
62,022 20,270 | il 
357,486c| 177,914c] 35¢ 
18,653 7,653 | 17 
31,562 10,401 | 10 
662,770 | 238,017} 12% 
24,460 404} 12 
82,628 8,713 1k 
4,499 5,694; § 
296,801 | 293,191 | 30 
1,006,026 | 222,680! 6 
89, 9,718 | 125 
268,767 84,173 | 15 
281,975 | 245,725 | 35 
181,654 82,979 | 6 
17,338 112 | Nil 
151,120 87,374 | 10 
29,6 7,805 | 2 
273,184 | 124,308 
590,175 | 118,881! 17% 
77,658 67,758 | 5 
26,1 23,809 | 8 
807,741 | 163,168; 10 
12,221 i811 | 15 
17,113 4,094 | Nil 
7 3,069; 5 
42,557 19,649 | 60 
224,990 88,493 | 6 
24,798 8,327 | 10 
107,620 24,558 Tk 
7,327 4,576 | Nil 
503,631 30,722 | 9 
257,391 32,062 _ 
589,837 | 231,529 | 191; 
7, 28,289 | 20 
271,210 | 134,947 | 78 
197 38,295 | 18 
18,723 4,960 | .. 
268,866 109,198 |... 


(b) Also 14% from Land Sales Receipts. 


(c) 15 Months. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, 

CAPITAL (PAID UP) - anmenois 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branehes and Agencies INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 ee ———— 
The Bank off rovides 

yo facilities for = eh ae of trade with 
Deposits for Fixed rues or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may So ascestalend on Somme. 
The bank also undertakes Trasteeships and Executorshi ps. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: ; 

28, GCHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, $%.W.1 
Manshester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














OYAL BANKOF CANAD 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $ 1,500,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. Mclnerney, Manager 


West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 


Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 


Head Office : Branches throughout | 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, £E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Serviee undertaken. 





You - purchase ee 


Fi Savings Bends 
by Eoaky Payments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 










rues ASSURANCE COMPARY gd 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, 


(1943 Acoounts) 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Commer Panes, L 
¢ Bretteahamn House’ Lessee 





Ts ET 
-f- 





S. London, W.C.2. Published weekly coemist Nawsrarer, LTD., 
Lancaster Pte, Stand sates W.C2-Satunday, August 5, 19404," = 


THE ECONOMIST, August 5, 1944 


Represented @t ever 200 poiats 
in New Zealand and at Melbouna, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales: 

Suva. Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Office: WELLINCTON, NZ 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 








POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 
IN CANADA ? 


We welcome enquiries regarding 
Banking facilities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 1 
"Incorporated in Cenada 1867 with Limited Liability ii 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1947. 


For the pur of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st October, 1 on the above-mentioned Loan the BALANCES 
will be STRUCK on the “ae of the ist September, 1%4, 
after which date the S will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of a Financial Agents of the Government | 
of the Dominion of Canada in London. 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.3. 1st August, 1944. 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


ics ive notice, Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics ve notice that “ane intend to appoint in the course of 
Michae two Unive Lecturers aes _ 
am Pull’ ge be obi btlaned from the Secre 
of the Faculty d (Mr. M. H. Dobb), at the Marshall sel 
Downing Street, eae and candidates should communicate 
with rn before October 15th next. If either of the candidates 
appoint od is prevented by national service | oF the special 
reumstances of the present time from d g the duties 
of the ott te dispensation from the satwere ob gations of the 
office will ted, subject to such conditi one P gnancial or 
other, as wae be approved. 


27th July, 1944. 















PPLICATIONS are invited for posts as rary Assistant 
Commissioners with the National Savi ae gcemliees Uni- 
versity training and knowledge of economies, public s ng 
and organisation of meetings desirable. Salary range, £600 
= men and £280-£480 for women—plus Wee Roses, oe on 
nt varying accordin e cants s' no 
under the National Service “Kets ov mote than 55 years of age. 
Service in any part of England or Wale: may be required. 
Applications. in writ writin ting (no interviews), stating date of birth, 
full detai ca oer ns and experience (including a list it 
chronolo order of posts held) and quoting Reference No. 
Bs. should be Appointments Department” Sardinia street 
ona’ ce, tments De t, 
Kingsway, London, we. 2. 








Ate oe Robson. Morrow and Co. 
outstanding a Chartered Accountant with n wide commer: 
. eee relied as oa rk + of antinnal in 
un 
e ‘or work of See ark “envelom 


ry and ex 
lication, e Full parti “to Morrow and Co 
ria Station House, Victoria Street’ London, &. Wi. 1. 
















PERSONAL 
IT’S NONSENSICAL to think all ci are 
- same. T.T.T. “ici for 


Wil Eaalbed. 125. 00, 3/4 500 sii: 











